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I 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ARITHMETIC 

When  I  was  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  Educational 
Review  to  trace  the  development  of  the  American  arith¬ 
metic,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  influences  exerted 
in  turn  by  various  European  countries,  the  task  appealed 
to  me  as  a  congenial  one.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  causes  which  made  for  one  type  of  text¬ 
book  or  another,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  set  forth  with  some  assurance  the  influences 
which  gave  rise  to  this  form  or  that  of  the  American  arith¬ 
metic.  When,  however,  one  begins  to  arrange  his  material 
upon  such  a  topic  it  always  develops  that  general  theories 
are  more  or  less  upset,  and  even  one’s  own  notions  appear 
to  be  less  well  founded  than  he  had  supposed. 

For  example,  we  hear  it  said  that  our  first  ideas  of  an 
arithmetic  were  influenced  chiefly  by  either  the  Dutch  or 
the  English,  depending  on  geographic  considerations,  as 
of  New  Amsterdam  or  Boston;  that  the  French  influence 
appeared,  for  political  reasons,  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury'  ;  that  the  German  influence  became  strongly  felt  in  the 
second  half  of  that  century;  and  that  educational  science 
began  seriously  to  modify  our  textbooks  as  the  century 
was  closing.  For  these  several  statements  there  is  some 
basis,  but  no  one  of  them  is  as  sound  as  a  student  might 
naturally  expect  from  his  knowledge  of  American  history. 
Nor  need  this  surprize  us  greatly  when  we  consider  that  the 
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great  basal  subjects  of  instruction  are  like  the  folklore  of 
a  people;  they  become  fixt  in  a  nation’s  life  and  change 
only  under  great  pressure  long  applied.  Take  such  a  vul¬ 
garism  as  “substract,”  for  several  generations  perfectly 
good  English,  and  see  how  it  has  persisted  among  the  il¬ 
literate  until  our  day,  and  we  have  an  example  of  this  folk¬ 
lore  parallelism  in  matters  relating  to  the  school.  One 
finds  the  same  thing  in  the  persistence  of  topics  like  barter, 
which  our  grandfathers  studied;  alligation,  which  our 
fathers  studied;  and  cube  root,  which  is  extensively  taught 
even  today.  Each  of  these  topics  persisted  in  business 
arithmetics  by  its  very  vis  ineriiae,  long  after  it  could  be 
justified  by  any  real  business  demand.  It  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  arithmetic  is  so  universal,  like  language,  folk 
songs,  dress,  and  various  other  human  conventions,  that 
it  has  changed  so  slowly,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
specific  causes  for  such  modifications  as  time  has  wrought. 
Certain  of  these  causes  may,  however,  be  found,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  most 
evident  ones. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  our  earliest  work  in  arithmetic 
was  influenced  by  the  English  or  the  Dutch  books,  a  false 
impression  may  be  given.  It  is  true  that  such  Dutch  books 
as  Van  der  Schuere’s  and  Cardinael’s  may  and  probably 
were  used  in  New  Amsterdam,  for  each  had  a  large  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  Dutch-speaking  world;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
such  English  books  as  Recorde’s  Ground  of  arts  was  prob¬ 
ably  well  known  in  New  England,  since  it  was  the  most 
popular  arithmetic  in  our  language  for  more  than  a  century. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  these  two  influences 
were  distinct,  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sole  purpose 
of  arithmetic  in  the  minds  of  the  popular  textbook  writers 
of  the  time  was  to  prepare  the  learner  for  commercial  life; 
substantially  all  topics  and  problems  were  commercial,  and 
the  commerce  of  London  did  not  differ  enough  from  that  of 
Amsterdam  to  make  the  distinction  of  type  at  all  significant. 
One  of  the  Dutch  names  for  an  arithmetic  was  Cijfferboeck, 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  name  “cyphering 
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book”  was  so  popular  in  the  early  days  in  America,  but 
the  actual  problems  for  working  in  these  pupils’  blank- 
books  were  not  particularly  different  in  New  Amsterdam 
from  what  they  were  in  Boston. 

The  early  teaching  of  the  subject  consisted  largely 
in  the  setting  of  problems  to  be  solved  in  these  “cyphering 
books,”  penmanship  being  quite  as  important  as  com¬ 
putation.  The  teacher  had  an  arithmetic,  but  the  pupil 
simply  solved  the  problem  as  directed  and  copied  his 
solution  in  his  book.  All  this  presupposed  a  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing,  was  merely  mechanical,  took  much 
time,  required  supervision  rather  than  instruction,  and 
was  largely  individual.  It  was  the  dominating  system 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  even 
when  arithmetics  began  to  be  printed  in  this  country 
(the  Hodder  reprint  in  1708  and  the  anonymous  Greenwood 
book  in  1729)  they  had  no  extended  use  among  the  pupils. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  and  occasionally  used  by  the  pupils,  we  see  that 
they  were,  as  already  stated,  purely  utilitarian.  Thus 
in  Wingate’s  well-known  English  book  of  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  statement  is  made  that  it  is  “for 
the  Ease  and  Benefit  of  such  Learners  who  desire  only  so 
much  Skill  in  Arithmetick,  as  is  useful  in  Accompts,  Trades, 
and  such  like  ordinary  Employments.”  Similarly,  Cocker, 
the  most  prominent  of  the  English  writers  of  that  period, 
states  that  “the  numerous  Concerns  of  the  honoured 
Merchants  first  possest  my  Consideration,”  and  Fisher’s 
well-known  work,  which  appeared  a  little  later,  states  that 
it  seeks  to  form  “the  young  Man’s  Mind  for  Business.” 

The  first  period,  therefore,  was  influenced  by  no  con¬ 
siderations  of  mental  discipline,  by  no  educational  idea 
of  method,  and  by  no  attempt  at  class  instruction;  it  was 
a  period  of  mechanism  and  had  for  its  sole  purpose  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  a  boy  for  commercial  work  in  a  land  where  the 
important  towns  were  seaports  and  where  the  trade  was 
largely  with  England  and  Holland ;  and  in  this  preparation 
time  was  not  a  serious  factor. 
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The  second  period  was  that  of  the  early  days  of  the  newly 
formed  nation,  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
No  outside  influence  seems  to  have  entered  to  change  the 
conservative  course  of  arithmetic,  but  economic  condi¬ 
tions  brought  the  textbook  more  in  evidence,  and  with 
the  advance  in  printing  came  the  exploiting  of  various  de¬ 
vices  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  beginning  of  that  flood  of 
narrow-minded  “methods”  which  characterized  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Daboll,  writing  in  1799,  exprest  the 
common  sense  of  the  practical  teacher  in  these  words: 
“During  the  lengthy  period  which  I  have  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  arithmetic,  I  have  made  use  of 
various  systems  which  have  just  claims  to  scientific  merit; 
but  the  authors  appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  an  im¬ 
portant  point — the  practical  teacher’s  experience.”  It  was 
this  attitude  of  mind  which  enabled  Daboll  to  write  the 
most  successful  arithmetic  of  his  generation.  The  arith¬ 
metics  of  this  period  may  be  characterized  by  three  features : 
first,  numerous  concise  definitions  were  given,  and  usually 
at  the  beginning  of  each  topic,  a  plan  which  owes  its  in¬ 
ception  to  Euclid’s  geometry,  a  work  which  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  model  for  two  thousand  years;  second, 
the  mechanism  of  the  preceding  period  now  culminated  in 
a  series  of  rules,  elaborately  stated  and  intended  to  be 
memorized ;  third,  the  problems  were  still  largely  commercial, 
altho  the  agricultural  interests  began  to  be  in  evidence. 

Thus  far  there  was  no  outside  influence  to  seriously 
modify  the  old  Anglo-Dutch  treatment.  With  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  such  an  influence 
showed  itself,  and  the  result  revolutionized  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  material  in  our  American  textbooks  even  if 
it  did  not  at  once  materially  affect  the  general  purpose. 
I  refer  to  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi.  In 
1806,  William  Maclure  published  an  article  on  Pestalozzi’s 
principles  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  a  little  later 
he  urged  Joseph  Neef,  who  had  been  with  Pestalozzi^in 
Switzerland,  to  open  a  school  in  Philadelphia.  The  effect 
was  to  make  known  in  America  the  work  of  the  Swiss  re- 
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former,  and  to  lead  teachers  to  question  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  the  mechanical  method  which  had  thus  far 
characterized  the  work  in  arithmetic.  As  a  result,  Warren 
Colburn  published  his  First  lessons  in  intellectual  arithmetic 
in  1821,  and  a  sequel  in  1822.  His  idea  was  that  a  child 
should  think — a  revolutionary  idea  for  most  teachers  of 
arithmetic  in  those  days.  He  planned  to  abolish  all  rules, 
to  follow  Pestalozzi  in  delaying  the  use  of  symbols,  to 
start  with  small  numbers,  devoting  a  third  of  his  book 
to  the  numbers  up  to  10,  and  to  introduce  concrete  work 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  topic.  As  he  says,  “the  Rule 
of  Three,  and  all  the  other  rules  which  are  usually  con¬ 
tained  in  our  arithmetics,  will  be  found  useless.  The 
examples  under  these  rules  will  be  performed  upon  general 
principles  with  much  greater  facility,  and  with  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty.”  Here,  then,  was  the  first  great  ex¬ 
ternal  influence,  one  based  on  a  mixture  of  child  psychology 
and  common  sense,  that  caused  any  change  in  the  sluggish 
course  of  American  arithmetic,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
influences  that  have  been  exerted  on  the  subject  which  are 
really  significant. 

The  result  was  what  usually  characterizes  such  move¬ 
ments,  namely,  that  teachers  and  writers  proceeded  to  carry 
the  idea  to  an  extreme  and  to  turn  some  of  the  good  into 
evil.  Pestalozzi  had  suggested  that  a  child  should  think 
in  his  number  work;  Colburn  had  sold  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  books  with  the  word  “intellectual”  in  the  title;  and 
so  the  extremists  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  principle  that 
if  it  did  the  child  good  to  think  a  little,  it  would  do  him 
much  more  good  to  think  much  more.  Accordingly  the 
idea  of  mental  discipline  came  to  the  fore.  Adams,  whose 
arithmetic  of  1801  had  been  a  great  success,  got  out  a  new 
arithmetic  in  1827  because,  as  he  says,  of  “the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  modern  method  of  teaching  arithmetic” 
suggested  by  Warren  Colburn;  and  for  the  next  half  century 
the  idea  of  mental  discipline  dominated  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  and  arithmetic  dominated  the  curriculum. 
Greenleaf,  writing  in  1835,  frankly  states  that  he  retains 
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a  mass  of  obsolete  topics  because  “they  are  well  adapted 
to  improve  the  reasoning  powers,”  and  R.  C.  Smith,  writing 
in  the  same  year,  asserts  that  he  follows  the  better  features 
of  the  Pestalozzi  movement.  The  number  pictures  which 
Pestalozzi  and  various  German  and  Swiss  teachers  of  the 
time  had  used,  were  adopted  by  Emerson  in  1832  and  by 
various  other  writers  of  about  that  time.  Altogether,  then, 
the  influence  of  Pestalozzi  was  very  marked  for  good,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  almost  as  strongly  marked  for  evil. 

There  are  several  noteworthy  examples  of  the  disciplinary 
treatises  which  stand  apart  from  the  ordinary.  One  was 
the  arithmetic  of  Davies,  a  West  Point  graduate,  a  professor 
at  Columbia,  and  a  prolific  writer.  Imprest  wfitli  the  new 
idea  of  mental  discipline,  educated  at  a  school  where  French 
mathematics  was  looked  upon  as  the  best,  himself  a  trans¬ 
lator  of  Legendre  and  Bourdon,  Davies  was  filled  with  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  logic  and  perspicuity  of  the  French  text¬ 
books.  There  is  seen  in  his  books  ample  evidence  of  this 
admiration,  but  as  to  subject  matter  and  general  sequence 
the  French  influence  is  not  apparent.  We  may  simply  say 
that  if  any  French  influence  is  to  be  found  in  any  works 
it  is  to  be  found  in  those  of  Davies,  and  that  such'  as  is 
there  was  limited  chiefly  to  clarity  of  expression,  not  affect¬ 
ing  the  general  principles  or  the  subject  matter. 

Another  influential  fact  manifests  itself  in  this  period, 
however,  namely,  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  now  come  to  the  front.  America  had  ceased  to 
be  a  nation  of  seaports,  the  commercial  interests  predominat¬ 
ing;  it  was  now  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  textbooks 
in  arithmetic  reflected  the  change.  Davies  (1849),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  turns  to  the  farm  instead  of  the  counting  house  for 
a  large  number  of  his  problems,  and  subsequent  writers 
like  Ray,  Quackenbos,  and  Robinson  did  the  same.  The 
dominating  principle,  however,  was  that  the  great  value 
of  arithmetic  lay  in  the  discipline  of  the  mind. 

The  final  period,  beginning  towards  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  be  characterized  as  one  of  child 
study — child  psychology,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  moment. 
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Teachers  have  seriously  gone  to  work  to  see  what  the 
child  can  do  in  arithmetic  in  the  several  school  years,  and 
so  we  have  various  standard  tests  of  efficiency;  to  see  what 
the  child  wishes  to  do,  and  so  we  have  such  features  as 
number  games  and  contests ;  and  to  see  what  the  child  needs 
to  do,  and  so  we  have  a  weighing  up  of  each  topic  in  arith¬ 
metic  from  the  standpoint  of  utility.  In  our  usual  manner, 
we  go  to  extremes  in  all  these  lines,  some  teachers  seeing 
in  education  nothing  but  standardized  tests;  others  seeing 
nothing  but  play ;  and  others  seeing  only  immediate  utility. 
The  idea  that  mental  discipline  exists,  that  a  child’s  mind 
is  stronger  because  he  works  hard  on  a  thought  problem 
— all  this  is  dismist  as  a  medieval  myth.  This  is  the  natural 
reaction  against  the  extreme  claims  of  those  whom  Pesta- 
lozzi  would  hardly  wish  to  call  his  followers,  and  yet  whose 
work  had  its  inception  in  his  principles. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  great  migration  of  American 
students  to  Germany  in  the  past  half  century  would  have 
resulted  in  the  Teutonizing  of  our  textbooks  in  arithmetic. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  an  observer  with  no  precon¬ 
ceived  theory  would  find  in  our  American  arithmetics 
any  considerable  evidence  of  German  influence.  The 
German  teacher  uses  an  exercise  manual,  doing  the  teaching 
himself ;  but  a  new  country  like  ours  has  difficulty  in  merely 
finding  enough  teachers  for  our  schools,  let  alone  finding 
those  who  could  get  along  with  only  a  set  of  exercise  manuals. 
To  be  sure  we  had  the  Grube  method  brought  over,  but 
the  little  that  was  essentially  good  in  it  was  already  here; 
and  a  few  other  similar  features  have  from  time  to  time 
found  a  place  in  our  books,  as,  for  example,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  work  in  long  division  and  the  placing  of  the 
multiplier  first  in  an  indicated  operation.  These  features, 
however,  are  of  relatively  little  moment;  in  general  the 
German  influence  on  our  arithmetics  has  been  negligible. 

I  dismiss  as  hardly  worthy  of  serious  attention  at  this 
time  such  a  feature  as  “motivation.”  The  word  is  part 
of  the  educational  jargon  of  the  moment,  like  “random 
selection,”  “project,”  and  “functioning  in  the  life  of  the 
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child.”  Colburn  always  “motivates”  his  work  in  taking 
up  a  new  topic,  and  various  other  arithmeticians  had  done 
some  notable  work  in  this  respect  long  before  someone  hap¬ 
pened  upon  the  word.  The  Mt.  Vernon  arithmetic  by 
J.  and  C.  E.  Abbott  (1845)  “functioned  in  the  life  of  the 
child”  about  as  well  as  our  modern  books  do,  and  gave 
the  “narrative  problem”  of  today,  with  appropriate  pic¬ 
tures,  quite  as  successfully  as  those  do  who  discover  these 
ideas  in  our  time.  These  words  are  the  froth  of  education, 
not  the  serious  underlying  principles. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  arrangement  of  matter  in  a 
book  nor  of  the  number  of  books  in  a  series,  because  these 
are  corollaries  to  the  general  propositions  treated.  Ad¬ 
mitting  true  Pestalozzianism,  a  primary  book  is  essential; 
admitting  the  extreme  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline, 
a  difficult  higher  arithmetic  is  to  be  expected;  admitting 
that  the  child  has  any  rights,  the  matter  in  a  book  must 
be  arranged  with  some  idea  of  psychology  rather  than  with 
only  the  idea  of  logic.  These  deductions  from  the  general 
propositions  require  that  the  logical  arrangement  of  the 
older  books  shall  give  way  to  a  psychological  one;  that 
formal  definitions  shall  be  minimized;  that  rules  shall  play 
a  minor  part ;  that  the  hard  puzzle  must  go ;  and  that  business 
topics  which  the  child  can  not  comprehend  shall  be  re¬ 
placed  by  those  which  are  within  his  mental  grasp.  Such 
results  have  been  achieved  as  natural  deductions  from  the 
general  principles. 

If  one  should  seek  to  characterize  the  larger  influences 
now  at  work  in  the  writing  of  arithmetics,  I  think  he  would 
proceed  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  The  demand  that  less  time  be  given  to  the  subject. 
Here  the  influence  of  Europe  is  distinctly  seen.  Other 
countries  give  less  time  to  the  subject  and  produce  better 
mathematicians;  and  while  we  have  been  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  good  teachers  in  the  past,  the  supply  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  more  abundant,  and  so  we  can  hope  to  close 
much  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  somewhat  earlier, 

2.  The  demand  for  greater  mechanical  efficiency,  as  that 
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a  pupil  should  add  a  column  of  figures  accurately  and  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  the  time  element  being  the  less 
important  of  the  two.  This  is  a  partial  return  to  the  period 
of  mechanical  work,  but  without  the  bad  features  of  that 
period. 

3.  The  demand  that  the  child  shall  live  his  own  life 
in  the  school  and  not  try  to  live  the  life  of  an  adult.  There 
is  nothing  essentially  new  in  this  influence;  it  is  purely 
Pestalozzian,  but  we  are  working  it  out  with  better  facilities 
than  Pestalozzi  had  and  with  more  scientific  knowledge. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  school  must 
not  touch  upon  the  topics  of  after-life,  it  is  pernicious; 
but  when  it  means  that  the  child  shall,  in  a  natural  manner, 
grow  into  a  knowledge  of  the  common  forms  of  business 
which  he  is  to  need,  then  it  is  a  valid  principle. 

4.  The  demand  that  arithmetic  shall  reveal  what  we 
pedantically  call  the  “quantitative  side  of  life”  as  it  is  in 
America  today.  This  is  leading  to  the  elimination  of  a 
large  amount  of  material  which  has  accumulated  in  our 
books,  as,  for  example,  unusual  common  fractions,  decimals 
to  an  unnecessary  number  of  places,  interest  on  unusual 
sums  for  unusual  lengths  of  time,  and  proportion  as  a 
means  for  solving  business  problems.  The  movement  is 
a  healthy  one  in  the  main,  altho  many  philosophically 
minded  teachers  feel  that  a  mistake  is  being  made  in  not 
carrying  pupils  beyond  the  exact  limit  to  which  they  must 
go  in  business  life,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  well  that  a 
man  who  has  to  lift  fifty  pounds  should  be  trained  to  lift 
seventy-five  pounds.  As  to  problems,  it  has  resulted  in 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  merely 
an  agricultural  nation  and  have  become  a  manufacturing, 
exporting,  trading  people;  and  so,  just  as  our  arithmetics 
changed  their  problems  a  century  ago  from  those  of  the 
counting  house  to  those  of  the  farm,  we  are  now  changing 
from  those  which  were  largely  agricultural  and  rural  to 
those  which  are  partly  manufacturing  and  urban. 

5.  The  demand  of  the  school  that  the  textbook  writer 
shall  no  longer  impose  his  ideas  upon  the  teacher,  but 
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that  the  school  shall  determine  the  general  nature  of  the 
books  to  be  written.  Thus  it  comes  about  today  that  the 
successful  textbook  writer  does  not  venture  to  dictate 
the  sequence  of  topics,  the  number  of  problems,  the  way 
in  which  books  shall  be  divided,  and  the  like;  he  takes  the 
leading  courses  of  study  in  the  country,  those  which  are 
not  purely  local  and  often  eccentric,  and  from  the  com¬ 
posite  of  these  he  makes  the  outline  of  his  work,  then  putting 
into  the  writing  all  the  experience,  originality,  and  genius 
at  his  command.  In  other  words,  the  writer  no  longer 
furnishes  the  general  plan;  this  is  now  done  by  the  school. 

These  influences  are  not,  in  general,  external;  they 
.  are  part  of  the  Zeitgeist.  They  are  found,  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  ours,  and  are  evidences  of  the  patent  fact  that 
the  world  is  growing  more  and  more  homogeneous. 

The  next  large  influence  which  will  bear  upon  our  text¬ 
books  in  arithmetic  will  probably  be  that  of  the  Junior 
High  School,  an  influence  which  comes  essentially  from 
Europe  altho  the  school  develops  with  a  new  name  in 
America  and  with  a  slightly  different  purpose.  What 
the  mathematics  of  this  school  will  be  is  not  settled,  but 
that  it  must  include  some  arithmetic  is  fairly  certain. 
This  school  offers  the  most  encouragement  to  mathematics 
that  has  been  seen  in  many  years.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  much  we  are  to  be  influenced  by  world  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  new  curriculum,  and  how  much  by  the 
ideas  of  the  theorist. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


II 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  CHARACTERS 


At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  a  year  or  two 
ago,  Principal  Griffiths,  of  the  University  of  South  Wales, 
read  a  paper  in  which  he  alleged  and  lamented  that  in  our 
system  of  education  “we  subordinate  the  development  of 
character  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.”  That  is  the  text 
of  my  present  discourse.  I  must  premise  that  I  have  in 
mind  thruout  that  part  of  the  development  of  character, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  moral  training,  which  can  be  fitly 
assigned  to  the  classroom,  and  which  can,  therefore,  be 
held  to  enter  into  competition  wdth  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  speak 
of  the  practical  exercise  of  moral  qualities  in  the  playground 
and  in  life  outside  the  school.  I  do  not  even  refer  to  the 
moral  influence  of  that  training  of  eye  and  hand  which, 
in  the  school  of  the  future,  will  be  recognized  as  scarcely 
less  important  than  the  direct  training  of  the  brain.  I 
think  solely  for  the  present  of  moral  teaching,  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  principles  of  conduct.  Theory  without 
practise  is  indeed  worse  than  useless:  yet  it  is  of  immense 
importance  that  practise  should  be  inspired  and  guided  by 
large,  enlightened,  securely  founded  theory. 

Is  it  not  strange,  if  you  come  to  think  it,  that  we  should 
accept  as  a  matter  of  course — as  one  of  the  fundamental 
data  of  the  educational  problem — this  antithesis  between 
“knowledge”  and  “character?”  Does  it  not  reveal  a  radical 
unsoundness,  not  merely  in  our  system,  but  in  our  very 
idea,  of  education?  Why  should  not  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  formation  of  character  go  hand  in 
hand?  Where  have  we  picked  up  this  cynical,  this  pessi¬ 
mistic  notion,  not  only  that  they  are  diverse  branches  of 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Moral  Education 
League,  London,  February  6,  1914. 
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the  educational  process,  but  that  they  come  into  active 
competition,  time  and  attention  given  to  one  being  neces¬ 
sarily  taken  from  the  other?  In  a  rational  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  ought  not  the  unfolding  of  the  laws  of  life  to  carry 
with  it  the  unfolding  of  the  laws  of  conduct?  Ought  we 
not  to  discover  the  sanctions  of  justice,  temperance,  forti¬ 
tude  and  self-denial,  in  the  very  process  of  investigating 
the  history  and  conditions  of  human  society?  These  are 
the  questions  I  want  to  suggest  to  you. 

THE  ORTHODOX  STANDPOINT 

Most  people  would  answer  at  once  by  denying  that 
education  ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  an  “unfolding  of  the 
laws  of  life”  or  an  “investigation  into  the  history  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  human  society.”  “These  are  matters,”  they 
would  say,  “for  the  specialist  in  physical  and  social  science.” 
For  the  great  majority  of  children,  education  means,  in 
the  first  place,  the  three  R’s,  then  the  acquisition  of  a  little 
geography,  a  very  little  English  history,  and  a  few  ele¬ 
mentary  notions  of  science.  In  all  this,  where  is  there 
any  relevance  to  character  or  conduct?  Attention  and 
application,  indeed,  may  be  cultivated  even  in  memorizing 
the  absurdities  of  English  spelling,  and  learning  the  names 
and  dates  of  the  Plantagenet  kings.  But  beyond  this 
modicum  of  mental  discipline,  what  moral  instruction  is 
involved  in  such  a  course  of  study?  There  will  doubtless 
be  a  few  fables  and  edifying  anecdotes  in  the  reading  books: 
the  pupil  will  make  acquaintance  with  Robert  Bruce  and 
the  spider,  Philip  Sydney  and  the  cup  of  water,  and  one 
or  two  other  tales  of  a  like  description.  But  such  incidental 
hints  will  not  constitute  any  efficient  course  of  moral 
training.  That  must  be  separately  taken  in  hand;  “and” 
— many  people  would  add — “it  should  naturally  be  associated 
with  instruction  in  the  truths  of  religion,  upon  which 
morality  rests.  Even  when  we  go  further,  to  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  universities” — I  am  still  trying  to  state 
the  natural  and  obvious  objections  to  my  ideal — “even 
when  we  turn  to  the  secondary  schools  and  the  universities, 
how  can  we  conceive  of  moral  instruction  as  an  inherent 
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and  inseparable  part  of  intellectual  education?  In  the 
mere  learning  of  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  there  is 
no  moral  profit.  In  the  study  of  literature  there  may  be 
moral  profit,  no  doubt,  but  there  is  also  the  possibility  of 
disastrous  moral  loss,  unless  the  student  approaches  it  from 
an  antecedent  and  independent  basis  of  moral  principle. 
In  mathematics,  and  in  the  sciences  required  for  an  ordinary 
professional  career,  there  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  no  neces¬ 
sary  and  inherent  moral  relevance.  We  do  not  find  that 
medical  students  are  conspicuous  for  elevation  of  character, 
and  a  training  in  law  is  not  precisely  the  same  thing  as  a 
training  in  ethics.  On  the  stage,  by  a  pleasant  convention, 
engineers  are  invariably  virtuous;  but  even  if  this  close 
relationship  between  engineering  and  excellence  obtained 
in  real  life,  we  should  still  have  to  remember  that  we  can 
not  all  be  engineers.  In  short,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  form  or  branch  of  intellectual  education  in  which  ade¬ 
quate  moral  instruction  is  implicit.  Is  it  not  a  plain  fact, 
then,  that  the  training  of  the  intellect  and  the  training  of 
character  are  two  distinct  functions,  to  be  separately  pro¬ 
vided  for?  And  must  not  this  always  be  so?” 

I  have  tried  to  let  my  imaginary  opponent  state  his  case 
fairly;  but  now  he  must  permit  me  to  observe  that  he  has 
simply  described  the  existing  conditions  of  education, 
which  are  precisely  the  conditions  I  am  criticizing.  It  is 
quite  true  that  education,  as  at  present  conducted,  whether 
primary  or  advanced,  does  not  “unfold  the  laws  of  life” 
or  “investigate  the  history^  and  conditions  of  human  society.” 
What  I  suggest  is  that  it  ought  to  do  both  of  these  things; 
that  this  is,  indeed,  its  supreme  and  imperative  function; 
and  that  it  is  prevented  from  fulfilling  it  by  a  set  of  ham¬ 
pering  traditions  and  prejudices,  which  must  be  overcome 
before  we  can  give  unity  and  continuity  to  our  educative 
process.  Assuredly  these  hindrances  wdll  not  be  swept 
away  in  a  year,  and  perhaps  not  in  a  century;  but  it  is 
high  time  that  we  should  begin  to  grapple  with  them. 

EDUCATION  CRAMPED  BY  INSINCERITY 

The  plain  truth  is  that  our  educative  process  is  vitiated 
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by  insincerity.  We  can  not  sincerely  and  straightfor¬ 
wardly  help  the  growing  intelligence  to  realize  and  reflect 
upon  the  world  as  it  is,  but  must  always  be  making  reserva¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  the  world  as  it  is  not.  I  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  all  teachers  are  insincere — far  from  it. 
What  I  do  mean  is  that  men  of  high  intelligence  are  forced 
to  hold  that  intelligence  in  abeyance  at  the  most  vital 
points  of  their  educative  work.  They  may  not,  perhaps, 
teach  what  they  know  to  be  false,  but  they  have  to  abstain 
from  teaching  what  they  know  to  be  true,  and  to  confine 
their  instruction  to  comparatively  trivial  and  indifferent 
matters.  Of  course,  the  cramping  process  has  generally 
begun  before  they  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  They 
know  that  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  place  before  their 
pupils  a  large  and  inspiring  view  of  the  world  and  of  the 
human  lot;  so  they  renounce  all  desire  to  do  so,  give  no 
thought  to  methods  and  possibilities,  and  are  conscious  of 
no  insincerity  in  confining  themselves  within  the  round  of 
duties  prescribed  by  tradition.  But  the  highest  intelligences 
are  incapable  of  abdicating  their  rights,  and  it  is  largely  on 
that  account,  I  believe,  that  the  highest  intelligences  are 
lost  to  education.  At  all  events,  we  shall  not  fully  realize 
what  education  might  be  and  ought  to  be,  until  we  can  de¬ 
vise  a  course  of  teaching  which  shall  base  morality  on 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  it  really  exists,  and  until  we  can 
induce  minds  of  the  first  order  to  devote  themselves  to  im¬ 
parting  that  knowledge  and  helping  others  to  impart  it. 

MORALITY  OLDER  THAN  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 
What  is  the  radical  insincerity  which,  like  a  shoal  in  a 
great  river,  breaks  the  smooth  flow  of  the  educative  process, 
and  sends  it  eddying  down  two  divergent  channels?  It  is, 
I  suggest,  the  pretence  that  morality  is  subsequent  to  and 
derived  from  religion;  whereas  we  know  it  to  be  in  its  origins, 
much  older  than  any  extant  religion,  and  of  much  more  un¬ 
questionable  authority.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  I  am 
begging  a  great  question:  but  is  that  really  so?  Even  those 
who  accept  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  literal  history  do  not  allege 
that  morality  began  with  the  ^  Commandments.  Many 
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generations  had  past  between  Adam  and  Moses,  and  it  is 
nowhere  recorded  that  Jehovah  sent  down  any  earlier  moral 
code  than  that  which  was  promulgated  from  Sinai.  We  are 
plainly  left  to  assume  that  a  set  of  tabus  and  regulations  had 
gradually  evolved,  which  were  certified  and  sanctioned  in  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Mosaic  legislation  generally. 
Of  positive  commandments,  antecedent  to  the  ten,  only  three 
are  recorded;  the  commandment  to  abstain  from  the  fruit 
of  the  forbidden  tree,  the  commandment  to  increase  and 
multiply,  and  a  hygienic  regulation  having  no  direct  bearing 
on  morals.  It  is  true  that  in  Genesis  XXVI,  the  Lord  says 
of  Abraham,  “he  has  obeyed  my  voice  and  kept  my  charge, 
my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my  laws;”  but  this 
must  be  taken  as  referring  to  injunctions  imposed  upon 
Abraham  personally,  rather  than  to  any  general  set  of  decrees. 
It  is  incredible  that  a  definite  moral  code  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  from  on  high,  and  that  the  inspired  writer  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  mention  it.  Even  when  we  come  to  the  Decalogue 
itself,  we  find  nothing  approaching  a  complete  system  of 
morals.  Temperance,  fortitude,  self-denial  are  wholly  ig¬ 
nored.  Save  for  the  prohibition  of  the  special  crime  of 
bearing  false  witness,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  great  virtues 
of  justice  and  veracity.  Illicit  relations  of  the  sexes  are 
condemned,  but  what  relations  are  licit  there  is  nothing  to 
show.  Monogamy,  that  fundamental  dogma  of  our  Western 
ethics,  is  certainly  not  insisted  on.  The  virtue  of  virtues, 
humanity,  receives  no  recognition.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
body  of  Mosaic  legislation  supplements  the  Decalogue  on 
innumerable  points;  but  no  one  except  an  orthodox  Jev/ 
would  now  deny  that  the  Mosaic  law  is  as  incomplete  on 
the  side  of  morals  as  it  is  obsolete  on  the  side  of  ritual. 
Old  Testament  morality,  in  short,  whatever  may  be  our 
view  of  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  documents  in  which 
it  ^  is  propounded,  manifestly  represents,  not  a  revelation 
from  on  high,  but  the  rules  of  conduct  arrived  at  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  people  at  a  particular  stage  of  their  development, 
and  placed,  like  all  primitive  legislation,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
national  or  tribal  god.  It  is  not  a  divine  and  perfect  in- 
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vention,  but  a  product  of  the  human  spirit  under  given 
geographical,  economic,  and  social  influences,  revealing  its 
terrestrial  origin  in  a  thousand  imperfections  and  limita¬ 
tions.  It  is  open  to  theologians  to  maintain  that  it  received 
the  special  approval  and  allowance  of  God,  for  the  uses  of 
the  particular  people  who  had  evolved  it.  That  I  am  not 
concerned  to  deny.  My  point  is  that,  however  it  may 
have  been  reinforced  by  divine  approval,  this  ethical  sys¬ 
tem,  like  all  others,  grew  up  independently  of  such  approval, 
and  received  it,  so  to  speak,  ex  post  facto.  Man  has  always 
and  everywhere  been  left  to  discover  moral  laws  for  him¬ 
self,  just  as  he  has  been  left  to  discover  physical  laws; 
and  I  suggest  that  the  most  devout  believer  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  may  read  this  fact  on  the  very  face  of  the  Mosaic 
records. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ETHIC 

“But  at  all  events,”  it  may  be  said,  “Mosaic  morality 
was  divinely  supplemented  and  perfected  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  humanity,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
which  was  lacking  in  the  edicts  of  Sinai,  was  added,  once 
for  all,  in  the  Sermon  on  a  still  more  sacred  Mount.” 

That  is  true  in  a  sense;  and  I  am  far  from  contesting  the 
value  to  the  world  of  so  beautiful  and  persuasive  a  promulga¬ 
tion  of  a  lofty  ethical  ideal.  But  here  again  we  have  to 
deal,  not  with  invention  or  revelation,  but  with  sanction 
and  enforcement.  “There  is  little  in  the  ethics  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  says  Cardinal  Newman,  “which  the  human  mind 
may  not  reach  by  its  natural  powers,  and  which  here  or 

there . had  not  in  fact  been  anticipated.”  We  all 

know,  for  instance,  how  curiously  and  in  how  many  re¬ 
spects  the  Christ  w^as  anticipated  by  the  Buddha,  the 
Enlightened  One.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there 
was  any  direct  borrowing  in  the  matter,  tho  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  may  not  be  due  to  a  subtle  filtration  of  ideas. 
What  I  mean  is  that,  quite  unmistakably,  and  not  at  one 
point  alone,  the  world  had  for  centuries  been  growing  up 
to  the  ideas  which  were  imperishably  crystallized  in  the 
Gospels.  It  can  not  possibly  be  maintained,  and  no  one. 
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I  take  it,  does  maintain,  that  Jesus  brought  down  from 
heaven  a  wholly  new  and  undreamt-of  system  of  morality.' 
Even  if  we  believe  His  ideas  to  be  directly  inspired,  that 
can  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  were  already  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  in  the  world  before  they  became  identified  with 
His  name. 

In  the  Christian  ethic,  therefore,  we  have  another  case 
of  habits  of  thought  and  rules  of  conduct  gradually  evolved 
in  the  struggling,  yearning  human  spirit,  and  then  taken 
under  the  protection  of  a  divine  name,  and  endowed  with 
the  authority  of  edicts  from  on  high.  This  process — this 
theologizing  of  morality,  as  we  may  call  it — has  always 
and  inevitably  taken  place  wherever  a  race  has  risen  above 
the  lowest  savagery.  It  has  not  been  a  device  of  priest¬ 
craft;  it  has  ensued  from  man’s  instinctive  desire  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  great  conquests  of  his  spirit  under  the  strongest 
possible  sanctions.  But  we,  looking  back  upon  human 
history  from  our  present  vantage-ground,  can  not  but 
recognize  that  morality  is  antecedent  to  and  essentially 
independent  of  these  sanctions,  however  much  they  may 
have  helped,  in  their  day,  to  establish  and  enforce  it.  We 
no  longer  believe  that  man  has  been  given  a  perfect  rule 
of  conduct  from  above,  and  has  culpably  disobeyed  it.  We 
know  that  he  has  gradually  toiled  upwards  from  a  bestial 
unconsciousness  of  the  very  idea  of  morality  to  his  present 
imperfect  phase  of  moral  development — a  phase  which, 
barring  unheard-of  catastrophes,  he  will  presently  leave 
far  behind.  It  is  this  fact  and  this  hope  which  give  life 
whatever  value  and  meaning  it  may  possess;  but  the  edu¬ 
cators  of  youth  must  on  no  account  admit  it.  That  is  the 
insincerity  I  venture  to  deplore. 

THE  ARGUMENT  SUMMARIZED 

It  may  make  for  clearness  if  I  try,  at  this  point,  to  con¬ 
dense  into  one  or  two  formulas  the  thought  I  am  trying 
to  place  before  you.  It  is  simply  this :  We  can  never  unify 
our  educational  process,  so  that  knowledge  and  character 
may  “grow  in  beauty  side  by  side,”  until  we  are  at  liberty 
to  place  religion  in  its  true  historic  context,  and  to  admit 
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that  man  has  not  “fallen”  from  a  primal  state  of  innocence, 
but  risen,  thru  the  heroic  effort  of  countless  ages,  to  a  level 
which  is  still  far  short  of  the  heights  he  is  destined  to  attain. 
That  is  the  inspiring,  invigorating  thought  which  gives 
morality,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  its  true  sanction. 
The  child,  as  I  see  it,  can  not  too  early  be  encouraged  to  feel 
that  he  is  one  of  a  great  host,  marching,  thru  difficulties 
and  perils,  upwards  and  ever  upwards,  and  that,  in  mere 
loyalty  to  his  comrades  on  this  wonderful  expedition,  he 
must  put  a  check  on  his  egoistic  and  anti-social  impulses. 
The  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  this  message  is  perfectly  com¬ 
prehensible  to  any  normal  child  of  school-going  age;  and  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  demonstrably  true. 

REUGION  IN  ITS  HISTORIC  CONTEXT 

Would  the  teaching  of  this  truth  mean  the  abandonment 
of  religious  instruction?  Not  necessarily.  It  would  only 
mean  the  re-interpretation  of  certain  theological  terms, 
such  as  “sin,”  “salvation,”  “redemption,”  “grace,”  and 
“hell,”  and  the  ceasing  to  teach  as  sober  history  what  every 
reasonable  man  knows  to  be  mythology — the  creation  of 
the  world  6,000  years  ago,  the  loss  of  Eden  thru  the  eating 
of  an  apple,  and  so  forth.  Is  there  any  teacher  who  would 
not  gladly  abandon  the  latter  branch,  at  any  rate,  of  “re¬ 
ligious  instruction?”  Is  it  possible  for  any  one  who  keeps 
his  eyes  and  ears  open  in  the  modern  world  to  accept  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  as  literal  and  inspired  truth?  It  is 
ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones  of 
astronomy  and  geology,  and  the  fact  of  its  trituration  is  an 
accepted  commonplace,  not  merely  of  the  laboratory  and 
the  lecture-room,  but  of  the  public  library  and  the  half¬ 
penny  press.  Is  it  not  manifestly  dangerous,  then,  to  let 
either  religion  or  morality  appear  to  be  inseparably  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  statement  of  alleged  facts,  which  the  in¬ 
telligent  schoolboy,  before  he  leaves  school,  must  discover 
to  be  believed  by  nobody,  and  certainly  not  by  his  masters? 

I  presume  that  already,  in  most  schools,  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  is  lightly  past  over,  being  either  explained  as 
figurative  or  left  unexplained  and  uninsisted  on.  Not  so  the 
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doctrine  of  primitive  innocence,  of  a  fall  into  sin,  of  re¬ 
demption  by  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  of  salvation  by  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  that  sacrifice.  If  this  be  the  essence  of 
religion,  then  certainly  religious  morality  and  historical 
morality  are  things  diverse  and  incompatible,  and  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  teach  one  or  the  other,  for  we  can  not 
teach  both.  But  if  the  essence  of  Christianity  be  reverence 
for  a  great  character,  and  for  a  noble  body  of  ethical  doc¬ 
trine,  then  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  instruction  should  not  go  hand  in  hand. 
It  all  depends,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  question  whether  we 
are  free  to  place  religion  in  its  historic  context,  or  are  bound 
to  regard  it,  and  morality  along  with  it,  as  something  out¬ 
side  history,  and  relegated  to  a  region  in  which  the  in¬ 
telligence  has  nothing  to  say. 

altruism  in  animals 

How,  then,  you  may  ask,  would  I  set  about  this  “un¬ 
folding  of  the  laws  of  life,”  this  “investigation  into  the 
history  and  conditions  of  human  society,”  which  is  to 
develop,  in  one  and  the  same  process,  the  intelligence  and 
the  moral  nature?  I  would  tell  the  plain,  unvarnished 
story  of  the  ascent  of  man — a  story  the  outlines  of  which 
are  quite  naturally  fascinating  to  childhood.  It  begins, 
does  this  story,  before  man  was  man  at  all,  in  the  instinct 
which  taught  the  higher  animals  to  suppress  their  individual 
appetites,  and  conquer  their  individual  fears,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  race.  A  child  can  easily  understand  how 
(for  instance)  the  race  of  birds  would  soon  come  to  an  end 
if  the  parents,  caring  only  for  their  own  wants,  did  not 
labor  to  bring  food  to  their  nestlings,  and  often  expose  and 
sacrifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  protect  their  brood. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  the  young  intelligence  how  insect 
societies,  by  subordination,  division  of  labor,  and  faithful 
performance  of  allotted  tasks,  achieve  ends  which  the 
solitary  insect,  and  even  the  single  family,  working  for  its 
own  hand,  could  not  possibly  attain.  Who  can  doubt 
that  we  have  here  the  rudiments  of  individual  and  social 
morality?  Some  Power,  desiring  the  increase  and  en- 
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noblement  of  life  on  the  planet,  has  implanted  in  animate 
nature,  at  a  very  early  stage,  the  germs  of  self-abnegation 
and  cooperation,  without  which  existence  must  have  re¬ 
mained  forever  at  very  little  above  the  vegetable  level. 
What  Power?  Ah,  that  is  the  mystery!  And  there,  you 
see,  in  inquiring  after  the  germ  of  morality,  we  come  upon 
the  germ  of  religion. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN 

Then,  not  six  thousand  years  ago,  but  several  hundreds 
of  thousands,  man  emerges  from  the  welter  of  contending 
organisms.  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  too  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  race  in  its  transition— of 

The  gibbering  form  obscene 

That  was,  and  was  not,  man — 

should  be  imprest  upon  the  youthful  mind.  That  way 
nightmare  lies.  Nor  do  I  propose  that  any  dogmatic 
teaching  should  be  given  as  to  the  process  of  evolution, 
and  how  far  it  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  helped  out  by 
special  interferences,  or  guided  into  special  grooves.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  need  to  decide  whether  Plato  and  Newton 
were  implicit  in  the  pithecanthropus,  or  were  produced  by 
the  grafting  of  new  potentialities  on  the  primitive-  stock. 
What  we  know  for  certain  is  that,  at  a  vague  but  enormously 
distant  period,  the  unquestionable  ancestors  of  the  human 
race  appear  on  the  scene,  crouching  in  caves,  fashioning 
rude  weapons  and  tools  of  flint  and  bone,  circumventing 
by  cunning  the  far  stronger  and  fiercer  brutes  who  crashed 
thru  the  jungle  or  wallowed  in  the  marsh.  What  can  be 
more  enthralling  to  the  youthful  imagination  than  the 
story  of  the  cave-dweller  and  the  lake-dweller,  the  making 
and  the  guarding  of  fire,  the  domestication  of  animals,  the 
first  rude  workings  in  clay  and  in  copper,  the  making  of 
tents  by  the  nomad,  the  building  of  huts  by  the  husbandman, 
the  gathering  of  cabins  round  this  or  that  palisaded  hill, 
which  was  one  day  to  be  glorious  as  Athens  or  imperial  as 
Rome?  And  thruout  the  story  it  could  everywhere  be 
shown  how  a  family,  a  tribe,  a  nation,  survived  and  flourished 
in  proportion  as  they  developed  the  social  virtues,  and  kept 
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in  check  the  vices  of  sloth,  cowardice  and  sensuality.  Not 
that  one  would  have  history  sentimentalized,  or  forced 
into  the  service  of  a  shallow  moral  optimism.  It  would 
have  to  be  contest  that  man  had  but  slowly  outgrown  and 
cast  off  the  brute,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  that  pro¬ 
cess  remained  to  be  accomplished.  It  could  not  be  con¬ 
cealed  that  cruelty  had  been  rampant  thruout  the  ages, 
often  masking  as  justice,  still  more  often  as  religion.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  treachery  had  often  succeeded 
and  oppression  flourished.  It  could  not  be  pretended  that 
individual  virtue  had  always  been  rewarded  with  worldly 
prosperity.  But  it  could  be  shown  that  man  had  risen 
above  the  beasts  of  prey  simply  and  solely  thru  the  exercise 
of  the  social  virtues  within  some  group,  however  narrow, 
and  that  progress  consisted  in  the  constant  widening  of  the 
circle  within  which  the  exercise  of  these  virtues  was  felt 
to  be  obligatory.  At  one  stage  it  might  only  be  the  family 
to  which  the  individual  was  bound  to  sacrifice  his  ease, 
his  appetites,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  need,  his  life.  One 
family  group  might  be  to  all  other  family  groups  as  wild 
beast  to  wild  beast;  but  within  the  group  there  would  pre¬ 
vail  a  certain  claim  to  loyalty,  a  certain  instinct  of  solidarity. 
Then  the  family  would  widen  into  the  clan,  the  clan  into 
the  tribe,  the  tribe  into  the  nation — ever  a  larger  and  larger 
circle  recognizing  mutual  interdependence,  common  duties 
and  common  tabus.  As  soon  as  these  duties  and  tabus 
began  to  be  formulated,  they  would  be  placed,  as  we  have 
seen,  under  the  sanction  of  the  tribal  god,  the  product,  be 
it  noted,  of  a  quite  different  order  of  mental  experiences. 
There  are  many  conflicting  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  god- 
idea,  but  no  one  finds  it,  in  its  early  stages,  at  all  intimately 
associated  with  morality.  On  the  contrary,  primitive  re¬ 
ligion  is  often  a  dehumanizing,  demoralizing  influence — 
whence  the  common  and  often  very  true  observation  that 
men  are  better  than  their  gods.  This  would  have  to  be 
admitted  in  any  sincere  exposition  of  world-history — in¬ 
deed,  we  already  admit  it  frankly  enough,  in  relation  to  all 
primitive  religions,  save  one. 
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morality  a  product  of  every  clime 

In  every  region  of  the  world  we  should  have  to  show 
moral  ideas  germinating  and  spreading  to  a  certain  extent; 
and  it  would  very  soon  appear  that  the  savage  races  of  today 
were  those  among  whom  their  spread  was  early  arrested. 
Often,  indeed,  we  should  find  them  paralyzed  and  distorted 
by  the  influence  of  superstition — the  name  which  we  give  to 
the  religion  of  savages  and  to  its  survivals.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  perhaps  few  races  so  low  as  not  to  have 
developed  one  virtue  or  another  to  a  noteworthy  pitch. 
Fortitude,  for  instance,  is  often  exemplified  on  a  heroic 
scale  by  savages  and  barbarians,  sometimes  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  sheer  lack  of  nervous  sensibility,  but  sometimes 
from  an  instinctive  realization  of  the  simple  fact  that 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

We  should  have  to  show,  moreover,  that  moral  qualities 
had  been  highly  and  admirably  developed  among  diverse 
races,  quite  irrespective  of  the  religion  or  religions  they 
happened  to  profess.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  Chinese  had  all  reached  a  high  stage  of  moral 
development,  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  any  nation  was,  as  a  whole;  con¬ 
spicuously  virtuous;  I  mean  that  all  these  peoples  had  at¬ 
tained  to  high  moral  ideals  which  were  realized  in  the  lives 
of  more  or  less  exceptional  individuals.  At  no  time  or 
place  have  saints  grown  on  every  bush — not  even  here  and 
now. 

In  sum,  we  should  have  to  show  morality  germinating 
in  every  clime,  out  of  the  very  substance  of  human  nature, 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  even  the  lowest  form  of 
social  life.  We  should  have  to  disprove  the  shallow  asser¬ 
tion  that  “morality  is  a  matter  of  latitude.”  This  is  true, 
if  at  all,  only  of  the  customs  regulating  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  In  no  place  and  at  no  time  were  fortitude,  temperance 
and  magnanimity  other  than  virtues.  In  no  place  and 
at  no  time  were  cruelty  and  treachery  other  than  vices. 
We  should  have  to  show  morality  reaching  a  very  high  de- 
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velopment  in  some  five  or  six  widely  sundered  regions  of 
the  antique  world.  We  should  find  it  very  hard  to  assign 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  any  one  of  these  regions  and 
still  harder  to  trace  any  superiority  that  might  exist  to 
the  influence  of  the  local  religion.  At  all  events,  I  presume 
that  no  one  would  claim  for  the  Jewish  people  of  the  three 
or  four  centuries  before  Christ  a  conspicuous  place  at  the 
top  of  the  ethical  scale. 

THE  GOSPEL  OP  HUMAN  KINDNESS 
Nevertheless,  from  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  people  was 
destined  to  proceed  a  higher  ethic  than  any  which  had  yet 
been  definitely  promulgated  elsewhere  in  the  world.  To  all 
moral  codes  there  had  hitherto  clung  something  of  a  tribal 
narrowness.  Scarcely  any  one  had  conceived  of  a  world¬ 
wide  nexus  of  moral  obligation.  If  you  were  bound  to  do 
good  to  your  fellow  men  within  a  given  circle,  you  were 
almost  equally  bound  to  do  evil  to  those  without  that  circle, 
or  at  any  rate  to  hate  and  contemn  them.  Perhaps  the 
fundamental  limitation  of  the  ancient  ethic  in  general  was 
a  sort  of  nervous  insensibility,  a  placid  toleration  of  all 
sorts  of  ideas  and  practises  that  enormously  enhanced  the 
sum  of  unnecessary  pain  in  the  world.  The  minimizing 
of  pain,  tho  indeed  one  of  the  supreme  ends  of  morality, 
had  nowhere  been  accepted  as  a  definite  ideal.  No  doubt 
it  had  hovered  before  many  minds.  We  find  in  the  plays 
of  Euripides,  for  example,  a  pervading  spirit  of  rebellion 
against  religious,  political  and  social  stupidities  that  piled 
misery  on  misery  to  no  good  end  whatever,  or  to  a  purely 
illusory  one.  In  India,  again,  the  wretchedness  of  the  human 
lot  had  been  laid  down  as  a  dogma;  but,  just  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  practical  measures  for  remedying  it  had  been  neg¬ 
lected  or  despaired  of.  Salvation  was  sought  in  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  individual  consciousness.  The  way  to  attain 
Nirvana,  no  doubt,  was  to  practise  virtue  thru  a  long 
series  of  incarnations;  but  tho  the  individual,  in  his  own 
interest,  was  to  abstain  from  evil,  anything  like  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  life  so  as  to  reduce  pain  to  a  minimum  would  almost 
have  been  a  contradiction  of  the  pessimistic  basis  of  the 
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creed.  It  was  neither  from  Greece,  nor  from  India,  but 
from  Judaea,  that  a  practical  gospel  of  human  kindness  was 
to  proceed.  Its  metaphysic  was  much  weaker  than  that 
of  Buddhism,  but  it  was,  in  the  main,  a  vitalizing,  not  a 
devitalizing  doctrine.  It  is  >  marred  by  a  certain  amount 
of  paradox — the  enjoinment,  for  instance,  of  extremes  of 
self-abnegation  which,  literally  understood,  would  be  just 
as  anti-social  as  extremes  of  egoism.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  encourages  many  professing  Christians — princes, 
prelates  and  lords  spiritual  and  temporal — to  treat  the  whole 
teaching  of  their  Master  as  a  beautiful,  iridescent  ideal, 
never  meant  to  be  put  in  practise.  The  teaching  comes 
to  us,  moreover,  unhappily  tinged  with  other- worldiness — 
with  the  notion  that  wrong  and  injustice  are  to  be  patiently 
endured  here  below,  in  view  of  the  liberal  compensation 
to  be  awarded  in  the  life  to  come.  It  is  these  drawbacks 
which  lend  a  certain  speciousness  to  Nietzsche’s  criticism 
of  the  Christian  ethic  as  a  “slave  morality.”  Nevertheless, 
and  after  all  deductions,  the  fact  remains  that  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  first  great  protest  against  formalism, 
self-righteousness,  race  and  caste  arrogance,  vindictiveness, 
and  all  the  many  ways  of  making  life  unlivable  invented  by 
human  stupidity.  It  is,  fundamentally,  a  denunciation  of 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  Its  watchword  is  lovingkind¬ 
ness;  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  added  that  idea 
to  the  common  stock  of  moral  concepts.  An  idea  indis¬ 
pensable,  beyond  doubt,  to  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

THE  UNASSAIEABEE  BASIS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ETHIC 
Thus,  in  tracing  the  ascent  of  man,  it  wrould  be  mere 
faithfulness  to  historic  facts  to  show  a  new,  and  mighty, 
and  beneficient  impulse  proceeding  from  the  story  of  Jesus, 
as  set  forth  in  documents  which  no  criticism  can  deprive 
of  their  unique  human  value.  It  would  be  quite  unnecessary 
and  premature  to  enter  into  critical  controversies  as  to  the 
composition  and  authenticity  of  these  documents,  or  as  to 
the  historic  personality  of  Jesus.  When  we  hear  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  we  do  not  inquire  whether  the 
Samaritan  ever  existed,  or  what  was  his  parentage,  or  when 
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he  was  born,  or  how  he  died.  The  moral  value  of  the 
apologue  is  absolutely  independent  of  any  historical  founda¬ 
tion  that  might  conceivably  be  found  for  it;  and  similarly 
the  validity  of  the  Christian  ethic,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
story  in  which  it  is  enshrined,  are  absolutely  independent 
of  the  question  whether  that  story  is  a  literal  record  of  fact. 
Those  who  hold  it  to  be  literally  true  may,  of  course,  teach 
their  children  so;  but  I  submit  that  they  are  very  unwise 
if  they  lay  greater  stress  on  the  external  authority  claimed 
for  Christ’s  doctrine  than  on  its  internal,  inherent  nobility, 
and  fitness  to  promote  the  highest  developments  of  human 
life.  In  that  tracing  of  the  evolution  of  the  spirit  of  man 
which  I  hold  to  be  the  first  duty  alike  of  intellectual  and 
moral  education,  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  must  always 
connote  a  great  and  decisive  advance.  That  is  demonstrably, 
unalterably  true,  whether  he  was  divine  or  not,  whether 
he  ever  lived  or  not.  Why  then  should  Christians  let  the 
claim  of  the  Christian  ethic  seem  to  rest  on  the  super¬ 
natural  attributes,  or  even  the  historic  personality,  of 
Christ?  We  know  that  after  twenty  centuries  of  Christian 
propaganda,  far  more  than  half  the  world  remains  un¬ 
convinced  of  his  divinity.  We  know  that,  among  the 
nominally  Christian  races,  an  enormous  number  of  edu¬ 
cated  persons  disbelieve  in  the  supernatural  elements  in 
his  story,  some  of  them  even  doubting  whether  he  existed 
at  all.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  out  of  every  hundred 
boys  and  girls  who  enter  the  schools  of  this  country,  a 
considerable,  and  probably  a  growing,  proportion  will, 
on  attaining  maturity,  reject  the  theological  assumptions 
of  the  Christian  religion :  is  it  wise  then,  to  let  the  authority 
of  the  Christian  ethic  seem  to  depend  on  these  assumptions, 
so  that  those  who  reject  theology  may  seem  to  themselves 
and  others  to  be  rejecting  morality  as  well?  Surely  the 
true  wisdom  would  lie  in  placing  the  Christian  ethic,  as 
I  have  said,  in  its  historic  context,  where  its  epoch-making 
nobility  is  conspicuous  and  undeniable,  where  it  is  its  own 
evidence  and  carries  its  own  sanction.  We  may  in  addition 
believe  that  this  great  step  in  advance  was  especially  in- 
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spired  by  God,  and  effected  thru  the  agency  of  His  Son; 
but  that  is  surely  no  reason  for  denying,  or  undervaluing, 
its  inherent,  inalienable  claim  to  our  admiration  and  rever¬ 
ence.  Why,  in  short,  should  we  insist  on  placing  this 
priceless  contribution  to  our  ethical  equipment  upon  an 
extremely  assailable  instead  of  an  unassailable  basis? 
If  you  can  show  me  an  ointment  that  soothes  and  heals 
and  disinfects— if  I  see  its  beneficent  properties  manifested 
day  by  day,  before  my  eyes — and  if,  on  analyzing  it,  I  find 
that  it  is  compounded  of  simples  that  grow  freely  on  the 
common  earth — why  should  you  insist  on  my  believing  that 
the  jar  came  down  from  heaven,  and  attributing  its  virtues 
to  that  fact?  The  result  is  that  if,  and  when,  I  can  no  longer 
put  faith  in  its  miraculous  origin,  I  may  also  begin  to  ques¬ 
tion  its  virtues,  and  even  go  the  length  of  throwing  the 
jar  away. 

THE  EVIL  RECORD  OF  THEOLOGY 
Passing  onwards  down  the  Christian  era,  we  should  have 
to  show  how  theology  very  soon  took  the  upper  hand  of  the 
morality  of  Jesus,  and  vindicated  his  foresight  in  saying, 
“I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.”  Not  only  were 
ruthless  wars  carried  on  in  the  name,  and  under  the  emblem, 
of  the  great  prophet  of  lovingkindness,  but  Christians  slew 
and  tortured  each  other  by  the  thousand,  century  after 
century,  because  of  differences  as  to  the  metaphysical 
dogmas  of  their  faith,  or  even  mere  controversies  as  to 
ritual  and  church-government.  We  should  have  to  show 
the  moral  sense  of  the  western  world  slowly,  gradually 
growing,  with  many  a  check  and  set-back — sometimes 
helped,  no  doubt,  by  religion,  but  very  often  hindered, 
warped,  distorted.  In  so  far  as  Christianity  has  lived  up, 
or  tried  to  live  up,  to  the  ethic  of  its  founder,  it  has,  of 
course,  been  a  civilizing,  elevating,  humanizing  power,  and 
has  contributed  greatly  to  moral  evolution.  But  theology, 
as  such,  has  almost  always  worked  in  the  contrary  direction. 
It  is  no  fault  of  theology  that  we  are  not  today  burning  one 
another  at  Smithfield,  or  subjecting  old  women  to  nameless 
tortures  to  make  them  plead  guilty  to  commerce  with  Satan. 
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These  horrors  have  died  out  because  the  moral  sense  of 
civilization  has  risen  superior  to  them,  and  has  dragged 
religion,  halting  and  recalcitrant,  more  or  less  to  its  own 
level.  Only  the  other  day,  in  our  national  church,  did 
we  not  see  a  schism  impending,  because  certain  clergymen, 
in  attempting  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  heathen, 
had  acted  according  to  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  teaching, 
rather  than  according  to  the  letter  of  ecclesiastical  tradi¬ 
tion?  Can  any  sane  man  doubt,  in  regard  to  this  con¬ 
troversy,  on  which  side  Christ  would  take  his  stand? 

I  am  not  suggesting,  however,  that  the  history  of  the 
Christian  centuries  should  be  taught  with  an  anti-Christian 
bias.  All  I  urge  is  that  the  truth  should  be  told — namely, 
that  morality,  which  means,  briefly,  man’s  conception  of 
his  duty  to  his  fellow  creatures,  has  progrest  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  as  it  had  progrest  before,  in  virtue  of  an 
impulse  traceable  to  the  remotest  ages  of  his  history,  which 
has  been  sometimes  strengthened  by  its  association  with 
religion,  but  quite  as  often  hindered  and  thwarted.  “Quite 
as  often’’  is  perhaps  a  contestable  phrase.  The  influence 
of  the  Christian  ethic  upon  millions  and  millions  of  in¬ 
dividual  characters  has  undoubtedly  been  invaluable,  and 
it  can  never  be  determined  to  what  extent  that  influence 
has  been  reinforced  by  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  origin 
of  the  Gospel  precepts.  But,  however  high  may  be  our 
estimate  of  the  value  of  this  belief,  we  can  not  but  allow  a 
gigantic  per  contra.  I  have  spoken  of  the  horrors  with 
which  Christian  history  is  stained;  but  it  is  not  its  record 
of  blood  that  rises  up  most  grimly  to  the  indictment  of 
theology — it  is  its  record  of  tears.  Even  in  our  own  times, 
and  much  more  in  the  preceding  generations,  ever  since 
Protestantism  made  (so  to  speak)  every  man  his  own 
theologian,  what  misery,  what  cruelty,  what  moral  ruin, 
has  not  been  caused  by  religious  dissensions  in  family  life? 
How  often  have  we  seen  excellent,  kindly,  humane  people, 
true  Christians  in  their  relation  to  the  world  at  large,  be¬ 
come  tyrannical  and  heartless  at  the  least  sign  of  dissent 
in  their  own  family!  How  often  have  we  seen  them,  fatally 
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confounding  morality  with  religion,  treat  as  profligacy, 
and  perhaps  hound  into  profligacy,  what  was  in  fact  nothing 
but  reasonable  freedom  of  thought!  Such  cases,  one  gladly 
owns,  are  much  less  frequent  today  than  they  were  fifty 
years  ago,  but  again  the  improvement  has  not  come  from 
the  side  of  religion,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  a  humaner 
ethic  has  gradually  established  itself  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  children. 

THE  IDEA  OP  HELL 

I  have  used  “religion”  and  “theology”  as  interchange¬ 
able  terms,  and  have  thereby,  perhaps,  done  an  injustice 
to  religion.  So  long  as  religion  implies  a  realization  of 
the  miracle  and  mystery  of  existence,  a  reverent  wonder  in 
contemplating  the  inscrutable  power  behind  the  veil  of 
the  phenomenal  universe,  even  an  adoration  for  one  or  other 
of  the  many  names  or  symbols  under  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  bring  this  power  within  the  reach  of  our  apprehension — 
so  long,  in  short,  as  religion  means  the  effort  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  soul  to  enter  into  relation  with  the  universal  soul, 
or  force,  or  principle — it  may  be,  tho  still  distinct  from 
morality,  its  most  potent  ally.  The  clearer  is  a  man’s 
realization  of  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  life,  the  greater  will 
be  his  power  of  controlling  his  lower  impulses.  The  world 
is  too  marvelous  and  beautiful  a  place  to  be  wicked  in. 
But  when  religion  puts  on  the  guise  of  theology — that  is 
to  say,  when  it  imprisons  God  in  formulas,  makes  a  crime 
of  the  non-acceptance  of  a  given  formula,  assumes  the  power 
of  excommunicating,  banning,  torturing  physically  or  morally 
and  even  threatening  with  inconceivable  torments  beyond 
the  tomb — then  I  say  that  it  is  not  only  distinct  from 
morality,  but  positively  and  even  violently  hostile  to  it. 
We  are  told  that  the  fear  of  hell  keeps  men  from  wrong¬ 
doing;  but  who  really  believes  that?  And  if  it  were  so, 
what  would  be  the  moral  value  of  such  craven  morality? 
The  fear  of  hell,  the  idea  of  hell,  has  often  tormented  the 
good;  I  doubt  if  it  ever  restrained  the  evil,  tho  it  may, 
perhaps,  have  taught  them  to  mask  their  evil  impulses, 
even  from  themselves,  under  more  or  less  subtle  disguises. 
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PULVIS  ET  UMBRA 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  morality  and  religion,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  may,  and  do,  reinforce  each  other. 
The  man,  as  I  have  just  said,  who  realizes  the  marvelous¬ 
ness  of  life,  the  romance  of  the  adventure  in  which  he  and 
his  kind  are  engaged,  will  scarcely  fall  a  prey  at  any  rate 
to  the  meaner  vices.  There  morality  profits  by  religion. 
But  religion  also  profits  by  morality,  inasmuch  as  morality 
is  precisely  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world,  and  the 
most  calculated  to  awaken  and  foster  that  reverent  awe 
which,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  essence  of  religion.  “An  honest 
man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God,’’  says  Pope,  with  true 
eighteenth  century  smugness;  but  think  how  many  men 
and  w^omen  are  much  more  than  honest,  are  magnanimous, 
valiant,  long-suffering,  indefatigably  helpful,  unpretentiously, 
unconsciously,  heroic.  Such  men  and  women,  I  say — 
often  obscure,  uncultured,  absolutely  simple  folk — are 
quite  literally  the  noblest  works  of  God,  more  adorable 
than  the  day-spring,  more  w^onderful  than  the  mudnight 
sky.  Stevenson  has  a  well-known  passage  on  this  point, 
which  I  can  not  forbear  to  quote.  The  essay,  you  know, 
is  called  “Pulvis  et  Umbra.’’  He  says: 

“What  a  monstrous  spectre  is  this  man,  the  disease  of 
the  agglutinated  dust,  lifting  alternate  feet  or  lying  drugged 
with  slumber;  killing,  feeding,  growing,  bringing  forth 
small  copies  of  himself;  grown  upon  with  hair  like  grass, 
fitted  with  eyes  that  move  and  glitter  in  his  face;  a  thing 
to  set  children  screaming.  And  yet  looked  at  nearlier, 
known'  as  his  fellows  know  him,  how'  surprizing  are  his 
attributes!  Poor  soul,  here  for  so  little,  cast  among  so 
many  hardships,  filled  with  desires  so  incommensurate  and 
so  inconsistent,  savagely  surrounded,  savagely  descended, 
irremediably  condemned  to  prey  upon  his  fellow  lives; 
who  should  have  blamed  him  had  he  been  of  a  piece  with 
his  destiny  and  a  being  merely  barbarous?  And  we  look 
and  behold  him  instead  filled  with  imperfect  virtues; 
infinitely  childish,  often  admirably  valiant,  often  touchingly 
kind;  sitting  down,  amidst  his  momentary  life,  to  debate 
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of  right  and  wrong  and  the  attributes  of  the  deity;  rising 
up  to  do  battle  for  an  egg  or  die  for  an  idea;  singling  out 
his  friends  and  his  mate  with  cordial  affection;  bringing 
forth  in  pain,  rearing  with  long-suffering  solicitude,  his 
young.  To  touch  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  we  find  in  him 
one  thought,  strange  to  the  point  of  lunacy;  the  thought 
of  duty;  the  thought  of  something  owing  to  himself,  to  his 
neighbor,  to  his  God:  an  ideal  of  decency,  to  which  he 
would  rise  if  it  were  possible ;  a  limit  of  shame,  below  which, 
if  it  be  possible,  he  will  not  stoop.” 

He  goes  on  to  draw  a  black  picture  of  the  evil  side  of  life 
“of  organized  injustice,  cowardly  violence  and  treacherous 
crime,  and  of  the  damning  imperfections  of  the  best.”  Then 
he  concludes:  “Man  is,  indeed,  marked  for  failure  in  his 
efforts  to  do  right.  But  where  the  best  consistently  mis¬ 
carry,  how  tenfold  more  remarkable  that  all  should  continue 
to  strive,  and  surely  we  should  find  it  both  touching  and 
inspiriting  that,  in  a  field  from  which  success  is  banished, 
our  race  should  not  cease  to  labor.” 

THE  REEIGION  OF  LOYALTY 

There  is  a  note  of  Calvinism  about  this  that  would  be 
better  away.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  “damning  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  best.”  There  have  been,  and  are,  thousands 
of  people  who  have  no  “damning  imperfections,”  but  only 
insignificant  foibles.  Nor  is  it  true  that  “success  is  banished” 
from  the  field  of  moral  effort;  on  the  contrary,  the  world  is 
growing  juster,  kinder,  humaner  century  by  century,  one 
might  almost  say  year  by  year.  But  in  its  general  spirit, 
the  passage  is  profoundly  true.  From  the  humblest,  the 
most  pitiful,  the  most  bestial  beginnings,  man  has  risen, 
in  individual  instances,  to  amazing  heights  of  nobleness, 
and  has  developed,  as  a  race,  admirable  funds  of  social 
virtue,  to  which  he  is  slowly  but  steadily  adding.  Truly 
we  may  say,  “This  is  the  Lord’s  doing  and  it  is  marvelous 
in  our  eyes.”  Somewhere  in  the  primordial  germ  of  or¬ 
ganic  life  was  hidden  the  potentiality  of  all  that  we  have 
yet  seen  of  human  worth,  and  of  the  still  more  wonderful 
developments  which  future  ages  have  yet  to  see.  Is  not 
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this  the  thought  of  all  thoughts,  the  spectacle  of  all  spectacles 
that  may  best  thrill  our  spirit  with  truly  religious  emo¬ 
tion?  Assuredly  it  is,  and  assuredly  the  growing  boy  is 
capable  of  feeling  to  some  extent,  if  not  to  the  full,  the 
wonder  and  awe  which  the  upward  striving  of  humanity 
inspires.  But  instead  of  cultivating  in  him  the  religion 
of  loyalty  to  the  heroic  army  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  we 
teach  him  that  he  is  a  miserable  sinner,  fallen  from  a  primal 
state  of  perfection,  and  capable  of  attaining  it  again,  not 
by  bravery,  or  kindness,  or  magnanimity,  or  self-control, 
but  by  belief  in  certain  facts  or  assertions  of  which  the 
enormous  majority  of  mankind  never  heard,  and  which  he 
very  soon  finds  that  we  ourselves  do  not  in  any  effective 
sense  believe.  It  is  this  insincerity  that  causes  the  rift 
between  knowledge  and  character.  We  impart  knowledge 
without  making  it  relevant  and  inspiring  to  the  moral  life, 
and  we  leave  character  in  dangerous  dependence  upon 
doctrines  which  stand  in  ill-concealed  contradiction  to  all 
that  is  most  vital  in  knowledge. 

THE  three  departments  OF  EDUCATION 
It  is  time  that  I  should  try  to  sum  up  this  very  imperfect 
presentment  of  what  ought  to  be  a  very  clear  case.  Educa¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me,  falls  into  three  departments,  which 
may  be  roughly  docketed  as  mechanical,  religious  and 
moral.  The  mechanical  department  includes,  of  course, 
reading,  writing,  the  practical  side  of  arithmetic,  and 
formal  logic;  it  also  includes  the  learning  of  languages,  as 
distinct  from  the  study  of  foreign  literatures.  It  is  our 
traditional  practise  to  give  a  quite  extravagant  proportion 
of  school-time  to  this  mechanical  department — to  studies 
and  exercises  which  are  supposed  to  perfect  the  mechanism 
.of  the  mind,  quite  apart  from  the  uses  to  which  that  mechan¬ 
ism  is  to  be  applied — and  one  reason  of  this  disproportion, 
I  firmly  believe,  is  that  we  are  literally  afraid  to  suggest 
to  the  youthful  mind  substantial  and  vital  topics  upon 
which  to  exercise  its  powers  of  thought,  lest  it  should  ask 
inconvenient  questions,  and  upset  the  card-castle  of  fictions, 
equivocations  and  tactful  reticences,  which  we  are  in  the 
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habit  of  calling  religious  and  moral  instruction.  Then, 
in  the  department  of  religion  I  would  place — I  hope  you 
will  not  think  this  is  a  paradox^ — all  the  non-human  sci¬ 
ences,  but  especially  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry  and 
biology.  These  are  the  studies  which  kindle  in  us  the 
faculty  of  wonder.  They  help  imagination  to  embrace  the 
stupendous  theatre  in  which  we  have  to  play  our  part,  and 
the  marvelous  adjustments  by  which  its  scenery  has  been 
built  up,  its  decorations  perfected,  and  its  magical  effects 
contrived.  “But  why,”  it  may  be  asked,  “do  I  place 
biology  among  the  non-human  sciences?  Is  not  man  part 
of  its  subject  matter,  no  less  than  the  amoeba?”  Yes, 
truly;  but  man  as  a  pure  product  of  nature,  not  as  a  moral 
agent.  When  we  come  to  the  sciences  which  regard  man 
as  a  moral  agent,  hoping  and  fearing,  enjoying  and  suffering, 
forming  groups,  clans,  nations,  empires,  for  the  promotion 
of  his  real  or  imagined  weal,  then,  clearly,  we  are  in  the 
third  or  moral  department  of  education — the  department 
which  includes  anthropology,  sociology,  history  and  (as 
a  branch  of  history)  literature.  Now  it  is  evident  that  a 
complete  education  would  include  all  three  departments, 
and  that  an  education  would  be  very  incomplete  in  which 
any  department  was  entirely  neglected.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  point  we  persistently  overlook  is  that  the 
moral  department  is  not  only  morally  but  intellectually 
the  most  important — the  one  that  gives  meaning  and  rele¬ 
vance  to  all  the  rest.  The  truth  we  ignore  is  that — in  a 
much  deeper  sense  than  Pope  intended — “the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man.”  From  a  very  early  age,  the  young 
human  being  should  learn  to  interest  himself  in  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  story  of  which  Defoe’s  masterpiece  is  a  symbol  in 
minature — for  what  is  man  but  a  Robinson  Crusoe  ma¬ 
rooned  on  an  island  in  space,  and  left  to  shape  a  livable 
life  for  himself  by  dint  of  heroic  effort  and  indomitable 
will?  It  is  this  great  story  into  which  everything  else 
should  be  made  to  fit.  It  should  give  meaning  and  con¬ 
tinuity  to  everything.  As  it  is,  we  set  children  to  peck 
at  knowledge  at  a  dozen  different  points,  which,  so  far  as 
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they  can  see,  have  no  relevance  one  to  another.  We  make 
them  smug  up  detached  paragraphs  of  the  story  of  creation 
— often,  indeed,  mere  unimportant  footnotes — and  we  give 
them  no  outline  of  the  plot  or  the  context.  Not  till  we 
correct  this  stupidity  will  moral  and  intellectual  education 
progress,  as  they  ought  to  progress,  hand  in  hand. 

THE  INNATE  BIAS  OE  THE  HUMAN  SPIRIT 
I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  discourse  that,  tho  theory 
without  practise  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  of  immense 
importance  that  practise  should  be  inspired  and  guided  by 
large,  enlightened,  securely  founded  theory.  And  what 
theory,  I  ask,  can  be  better  founded  or  more  inspiring  than 
that  which  shows  the  individual  human  being  as  a  soldier 
in  a  mighty  army,  which  has  won  splendid  victories  (tho 
chequered  here  and  there  with  defeats)  on  its  march  out  of 
the  dim  and  tragic  past,  and  is  clearly  destined  to  far 
greater  triumphs  in  the  immeasurable  future,  if  only  each 
man  does,  with  unflinching  loyalty,  the  duty  assigned  him? 
It  may  be  that,  when  the  soldier  falls,  as  fall  he  must,  the 
Valkyries  will  bear  him  to  some  Valhalla  of  rest — or,  perhaps, 
to  some  spiritual  outlook-tower  whence  he  may  view,  with 
eye  serene,  the  onward  march  of  the  host  of  human-kind. 
It  may  be  that,  as  a  living  poet  has  put  it,  he  will  simply 
“drink  a  great  draught  of  darkness  unawares.”  On  such 
points  let  him  by  all  means  cling  to  whatever  expectation 
or  hope  his  instinct,  his  reason,  or  his  imagination  suggests 
to  him.  Here  religion  has  a  perfectly  legitimate  field  in 
which  to  expatiate;  for  no  other  world,  no  other  life,  can 
possibly  be  more  wonderful  than  this  world  and  the  life 
we  unthinkingly  treat  as  such  a  matter  of  course.  But 
the  great,  dominant,  all-controlling  fact  of  this  life  is  the 
innate  bias  of  the  human  spirit,  not  towards  evil,  as  the 
theologians  tell  us,  but  towards  good.  But  for  this  bias, 
man  would  never  have  been  man;  he  would  only  have  been 
one  more  species  of  wild  animal  ranging  a  savage,  unculti¬ 
vated  globe,  the  reeking  battle-ground  of  sheer  instinct  and 
appetite.  But  somehow  and  somewhere  there  germinated 
in  his  mind  the  idea  that  association,  cooperation,  would 
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serve  his  ends  better  than  unbridled  egoism  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Instead  of  “each  man  for  himself”  his  motto 
became  “each  man  for  his  family,  or  his  tribe,  or  his  nation, 
or — ultimately — for  human-kind.”  And,  at  a  very  early 
stage,  what  made  for  association,  cooperation,  brotherhood 
came  to  be  designated  “good,”  while  that  which  sinned 
against  these  upward  tendencies  was  stigmatized  as  “evil.” 
From  that  moment,  the  battle  was  won,  and  the  trans¬ 
figuration  of  human  life  became  only  a  matter  of  time. 
The  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  good  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  of  our  moral  nature.  It  has  an  irresistible, 
a  magical  prestige.  We  have  made,  and  are  still  making, 
a  myriad  mistakes — tragic  and  horrible  mistakes — in  striv¬ 
ing  for  good  things  which  are  evils  in  disguise.  A  few  of 
us  (tho  relatively  not  very  many)  try  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  altogether,  and  say,  “Evil,  be  thou  my  good!” 
But,  you  see,  even  these  recreants  and  deserters  from  the 
great  army  of  humanity  have  to  express  themselves  in 
terms  of  good,  and  to  take  their  stand  on  a  sheer  contradic¬ 
tion.  Evil,  as  such,  has  simply  not  a  fighting  chance.  The 
prestige  of  good  is  stupendous.  We  are  all  hypnotized  by 
it;  and  the  reason  we  are  so  slow  in  realizing  the  ideal  is, 
not  that  we  are  evil,  but  that  we  are  stupid.  The  problem 
of  human  weal  is  so  complicated  that  even  the  greatest 
intellects  can  offer  but  partial  and  tentative  solutions  of 
it,  which  the  mass  of  mankind  is  generally  too  stupid  even 
to  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  But  nothing  could  more 
potently  help  to  dispel  the  mists  of  stupidity  than  an  early 
and  clear  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  such  as 
would  follow  from  the  intellectual-ethical  education  I  pro¬ 
pose.  And  why  should  I  shrink  from  saying  the  intellectual- 
ethical-religious  education?  For  in  cultivating  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  the  innate  bias,  the  ineradicable  hereditary  preju¬ 
dice,  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  good,  we  should  indeed  fail  of 
our  duty  if  we  did  not  make  it  clear  that  this  bias,  this 
prejudice,  was  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  admirable, 
the  most  patently  divine  thing  in  the  universe — an  emana¬ 
tion  from,  an  evidence  of,  a  Power  which,  thru  a  myraid 
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obstacles,  works  ever  upwards  into  the  light.  And  if  we 
choose  to  give  this  power  the  name  of  God,  who  shall  say 
us  nay? 


London,  England 


William  Archer 


Ill 

SCHOOL  SERVICE  IN  WISCONSIN 
I 

The  recent  emphasis  on  the  common  school,  particularly 
the  rural  school,  and  on  the  work  of  the  individual  teacher, 
is  part  of  a  general  movement  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
equalizing  of  educational  opportunity.  That  we  have  not  yet 
attained  democracy  in  education  is  obvious  from  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  system  in  most  states.  The  child  attending  fourth 
grade  in  one  school  gets  an  experienced,  well-trained,  well- 
equipt  teacher.  In  another  school,  children  in  the  fourth 
grade  are  given  under  the  charge  of  teachers  with  almost 
no  experience  and  no  educational  background,  with  little 
training  and  with  practically  no  equipment  in  the  field 
of  reference  or  material.  At  the  top  of  the  scale  are  the 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  spending  the  most 
money  on  the  fewest  beneficiaries.^  At  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  are  the  common  and  rural  schools  with  little  money  and 
poor  equipment,  but  still,  in  most  states,  educating  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  children. 

At  the  top  of  the  scale,  again,  are  the  best  teachers,  the 
clearest  thinkers,  the  administrators.  They  think  educa¬ 
tionally — how  to  improve,  how  to  help.  Below  these,  in 
the  scale,  are  the  masses,  the  young  and  inexperienced 
boys  and  girls  who  are  doing  most  of  the  teaching  with  the 
least  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it.  One-half  of  the  teachers 
in  Wisconsin  are  in  the  one-room  rural  schools;  each  year 
sees  a  veritable  army  of  inexperienced  entering  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching.  The  rural,  or  small  town,  teacher 
lives  in  a  world  apart  from  educational  stimuli.  She  is 

^  The  cost  for  a  student  in  the  university  has  been  determined  to  run 
from  looo  to  3000  per  cent  of  the  per  capita  cost  for  a  child  in  the  average 
rural  school;  high  schools  spend  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  per  capita 
as  do  rural  schools. 
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alone  and  must  work  out  her  problems,  which  are,  after  all, 
the  fundamental  problems  of  education,  with  little  or  no 
assistance. 

It  is  rare  that  an  educator  is  found  unwilling  or  un- 
anxious  to  give  aid  to  the  rank  and  file.  The  problem  is 
how  to  establish  the  connecting  link  between  those  above 
and  those  below — between  those  who  want  to  help  but  do 
not  know  how  and  those  who  want  help  but  do  not  know 
where  to  get  it.  Our  efforts  in  the  past  have  resulted  in 
little.  There  have  been  four  agencies  from  which  have 
flowed  the  main  educational  assistance  and  influence  which 
have  heretofore  been  given  to  the  rural  school  teacher 
— the  county  superintendent,  the  state  department  of 
education,  the  state  university,  and  the  school  in  which  the 
teacher  was  trained. 

The  county  superintendent  has,  ordinarily,  from  100  to 
200  teachers  under  his  jurisdiction.  Educational  require¬ 
ments  for  his  position  are  uniformly  low.^  To  a  considerable 
extent,  routine  and  clerical  work  devolves  upon  him  so 
that  his  visits  to  individual  schools  must  be  somewhat 
hurried  and  infrequent.  Most  county  superintendents 
plan  on  getting  to  each  school  once  a  year  and  many  per¬ 
haps  make  a  point  of  visiting  the  weaker  schools  twice 
yearly,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  If  the  superintendent  comes 
to  a  school  at  a  problem  crisis  he  may  be  able  to  give  the 
teacher  assistance.  Often,  however,  the  teacher  tries  to 
cover  up  her  problems,  rather  than  to  reveal  them,  for  fear 
that  her  work  will  appear  inefficient.  For  her  daily  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties,  the  county  superintendent,  except  in 
rare  individual  instances,  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
helper  for  the  rural  teacher. 

State  superintendents,  in  general,  have  been  even  less 
of  a  direct  help  to  the  teachers  who  needed  assistance. 
State  inspection  of  schools  exists  in  a  number  of  states. 
Few,  however,  have  state  supervision  of  rural  schools, 

*  In  Wisconsin  the  county  superintendent  is  required  to  have  had  eight 
months  of  teaching  experience  and  to  hold  some  sort — any  sort — of  a  state 
teaching  certificate. 
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and  even  in  these  states  the  problem  is  so  enormous  as  to 
be  almost  impossible  of  handling  by  any  inspector  without 
a  definite  previous  knowledge  as  to  which  schools  most 
need  attention.  Merely  to  visit  the  6600  rural  schools 
of  Wisconsin  at  the  rate  of  a  school  a  day  or  five  schools 
a  week  would  take  a  single  inspector  49  years.  The  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  problem  becomes  apparent  from  this. 

State  departments  of  public  instruction  issue  bulletins 
which  are  designed  to  help  teachers  in  rural  schools.  To 
some  extent  also,  they  reply  to  educational  problems  sent 
in  to  the  office,  altho  this  undertaking  has  in  the  past  never 
been  definitely  contemplated  and  systematized. 

In  the  university  extension  divisions  which  have  been 
organized  of  recent  years,  higher  education  has  made  a 
distinct  attempt  to  reach,  thruout  the  state,  individual 
seekers  after  education.  Surprizingly  little  of  any  sort 
has  been  done,  however,  for  the  schools.  A  boy  wishing  to 
study  at  home  in  the  field  of  mathematics,  for  example, 
may  register  with  the  extension  division  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  and  become  a  self-made  mathematician.  A  com¬ 
munity  wishing  to  organize  for  self-improvement,  self¬ 
entertainment,  or  self-analysis  may  secure  help  from  the 
social  center  bureaus  which,  under  varying  titles,  are 
organized  in  most  extension  divisions.  Lectures,  lantern 
slides,  and  written  material  are  sent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large.  The  package  libraries,  which  are 
often  a  part  of  the  extension  work,  send  out  loan  material 
on  debating  subjects — woman  suffrage,  immigration,  the 
income  tax,  and  many  others.  But  the  individual  teacher 
is  not  encouraged  to  write  in  for  professional  assistance. 
No  organization  is  formed  to  train  her  in  service. 

What  is  true  of  the  university  is  also  true  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  other  schools  which  train  teachers.  Seldom  are 
the  graduates  invited  to  ask  professional  questions,  and 
often  their  chance  inquiries  remain  unanswered  or  are 
answered  inadequately.  The  duty  of  the  school  is  ap¬ 
parently  conceived  to  end  with  the  signing  of  the  diploma. 

One  explanation  for  the  general  failure  to  make  the  con- 
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nection  between  the  educational  cream  and  the  educational 
milk  is  that  our  leaders  have  turned  their  attention  to  solving 
abstract  problems  rather  than  to  finding  out  what  the  actual 
problems  of  specific  teachers  are  and  then  returning  definite 
solutions  to  these  problems.  This  attitude  is  apparent 
in  many  normal  school  and  college  courses  in  education  and 
is  responsible  for  most  of  the  criticisms  of  the  average 
university  seminar.  People  have  thought  of  what  might 
need  solution  rather  than  of  what  actually  does;  they  have 
made  little  effort  to  find  out  how  nearly  the  result  of 
their  studies  reached  those  whom  they  wished  to  reach, 
or  as  to  its  fitness,  assuming  that  it  did  reach  those  who 
needed  help. 

Tests  and  measurements  are  the  present  educational 
fashion.  One  reads  of  studies  made  with  bases  running 
from  one  hundred  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school 
children  to  find  out  whether  they  can  spell  according  to 
the  Buckingham  scale  or  wTite  according  to  the  Ayers 
score  card.  The  one  conspicuous  feature  of  these  tests 
is  their  purely  quantitative  character.  Not  one  of  them 
has  ever  answered  the  fundamental  question  “How?” 
A  teacher  may  find  her  arithmetic  class  of  low  grade  by 
the  Courtis  test,  but  what  she  needs  to  know  is  not  only 
the  fact  but  the  why,  and  with  the  why,  how  to  get  better 
results. 

II 

Of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
problems  outlined  above,  two  which  have  occurred  in 
Wisconsin  during  the  past  year  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  as  educational  experiments.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  supervising  teacher  law,  which  provides  for  the 
appointment  in  each  county  of  one  or  two  supervising 
teachers,  paid  by  the  state,  to  act  as  professional  assistants 
to  the  county  superintendent  in  the  visiting  and  supervising 
of  rural  schools.  This  law  has  been  in  effect  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  school  year  1915-1916.  Reports  collected 
by  the  department  of  public  instruction  show  excellent 
results  already  from  the  plan.  The  rural  schools  of  the  state 
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have  been  visited  and  helped  by  supervising  teachers. 
Many,  where  need  was  evident,  have  been  visited  a  second 
or  third  time.  Schools  have  received  help  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  matter  from  phonics  to  ventilation. 

Another  attempt  to  establish  a  connecting  link  between 
eaucational  theory  and  educational  practise  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  of  a  school 
service  bureau.  The  aims  of  this  bureau  are: 

1.  To  give,  by  correspondence,  bulletins  and  visits, 
individual  professional  help  to  teachers  in  service  thruout 
the  state. 

2.  To  use  statements  of  difficulties  of  teachers  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  compiling  of  state  educational  bulletins  which 
will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  teachers. 

3.  To  direct  teachers  to  bulletins  and  other  helps  pub¬ 
lished  by  this  and  other  state  departments,  universities, 
commercial  organizations,  educational  foundations,  and 
by  the  national  bureau,  from  which  they  may  obtain 
free,  or  at  small  cost,  useful  and  valuable  information  to 
improve  their  work. 

4.  For  the  better  carrying  out  of  aim  three,  to  cooperate 
with  other  state  departments  and  universities,  in  the  issuing 
and  exchanging  of  bulletin  facilities. 

5.  To  cooperate,  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  aim  one, 
with  superintendents  in  matters  of  supervision,  inspection, 
and  suggestion ;  with  state  inspectors  in  regard  to  visits  of 
inspection  and  suggestion ;  with  extension  officials  concerning 
correspondence  work ;  with  institutes,  community  organiza¬ 
tions  and  mothers’  clubs  for  general  community  help. 

6.  To  make,  in  part  at  least,  the  work  of  arranging,  di¬ 
gesting,  and  classifying  material,  of  compiling  answers  to 
questions,  and  of  developing  questions  asked  into  bulletins 
of  information,  a  supervised  practical  training  in  educational 
laboratory  work  for  advanced  students  of  education. 

School  service  as  a  distinct  field  has  a  history  of  less  than 
two  years,  tho  the  germ  of  the  idea  has  existed  as  long  as 
departments  of  public  instruction.  In  1914  a  two-article 
series  in  a  popular  magazine  of  no  particular  educational 
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character  described  some  advanced  work  in  primary  reading. 
At  the  close  of  each  article  was  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  out 
and  sent  in  by  parents  or  teachers  who  wished  to  exchange 
information  for  suggestions  on  this  subject.  The  informa¬ 
tion  received  on  the  status  of  primary  reading  was  startling 
enough — school  libraries  of  ten  books  or  no  books  at  all; 
primary  children  reading  50  primer  pages  or  less  the  first 
year;  schools  where  supplementary  reading  was  unknown. 
But  even  more  amazing  was  the  character  of  the  questions 
asked.  About  1000  letters  were  received.  Not  over  10% 
asked  about  primary  reading.  The  remainder  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  ranged  from  the  one  asked  by  a  mother  in  California 
dissatisfied  with  a  city  districting  system  to  a  letter  from  a 
little  girl  in  New  Hampshire  wanting  a  school  yell. 

In  answering  the  letters,  information  was  given  and 
bulletin  helps  were  sent.  Teachers  were  often  referred  to 
their  own  state  superintendent  for  information,  bulletins, 
and  suggestions.  A  doubt  arose  when  a  second  letter  came 
from  one  teacher  saying  that  she  had  written  to  her  state 
department  a  month  before  and  had  received  no  answer. 
Letters  were  accordingly  sent  to  state  departments  of  public 
instruction  asking  whether  they  had  any  machinery  for 
answering  requests  for  suggestions  on  school  methods  and 
management.  The  replies  which  were  received  were  uni¬ 
versally  negative.  Such  letters  were  usually  answered, 
it  was  found,  but  as  a  rule  they  could  not  be  encouraged. 

To  the  present  writer,  who  did  the  work  of  collecting  the 
information  and  answering  the  letters  which  came  into  the 
offices  of  the  magazine,  it  seemed  amazing  that  nowhere 
was  there  anyone  to  whom  the  perplexed  teacher  could 
turn,  that  nowhere  was  it  anyone’s  duty  to  classify  and  make 
available  the  wealth  of  material  being  published  abundantly 
by  states,  universities,  bureaus,  associations,  and  com¬ 
mercial  houses.  A  plan  to  make  such  help  systematic  and 
official  seemed  certain  to  meet  a  great,  unsatisfied  demand. 

In  February,  1915,  the  first  school  service  bureau  was 
organized  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  River  Falls,  Wis¬ 
consin.  To  2000  teachers,  chiefly  in  rural  schools,  were 
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sent  circulars  offering  help  to  meet  the  need  of  teachers 
in  service  by  giving  professional  aid  in  answering  questions, 
suggesting  methods,  and  solving  educational  difficulties. 

In  carrying  out  the  work,  a  class  of  ten  normal  school 
seniors  studying  school  management  was  made  a  body  of 
laboratory  assistants.  These  young  people  wrote  for 
bulletin,  pamphlet,  and  exhibit  material,  digesting  and 
classifying  it  as  it  arrived.  As  inquiries  came  in  they  were 
given  a  brief  reading  in  class  for  suggested  sources  of 
answers  and  then  assigned  to  an  individual  member. 
Drafted  answers  were  given  class  discussion,  and  then  the 
class  instructor  put  the  letters  into  final  form  for  mailing 
to  the  inquirer.  Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  the 
students,  who  far  exceeded  ordinary  hours  of  preparation 
in  their  eagerness  to  collect  concrete  material  to  meet 
concrete  and  definite  needs.  ^ 

In  November,  1915,  Supt.  C.  P.  Cary  extended  the 
school  service  work  to  all  Wisconsin  by  establishing  it 
under  the  same  direction  to  the  office  of  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  at  Madison.  New  announcements 
were  sent  out  thru  the  state  to  present  the  service  to  teachers. 

In  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence  this  state-wide, 
official  school  service  bureau  has  amply  justified  its  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  number  of  inquiries  presented  is  steadily 
growing.  The  scope  of  the  work  includes  a  vast  range  of 
questions.  From  their  variety  it  is  evident  that  no  mere 
reference  material  without  this  professional  systematizing 
and  interpretation  could  adequately  cover  the  range  of 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  even  a  small  group  of  individuals. 

A  few  examples  will  show  some  of  the  frequent  “oddities” 
which  have  come  in.  “Was  I  justified  in  ‘throwing’  one 
book  agent  out  and  chasing  away  another?  They  threatened 
to  sue  me.” 

®  The  school  service  bureau  in  the  River  Falls  State  Normal  School  was 
the  first  bureau  of  such  a  nature  organized  in  the  United  States.  In  the  fall 
of  1915,  Dean  Quigley,  of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  Gunnison, 
Colorado,  at  the  present  writer’s  suggestion,  organized  there  also  a  school 
service  bureau.  These  two  bureaus  comprise  the  only  definitely  organized 
school  service  work  which  has  yet  been  done  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many 
schools  or  states  may  in  the  near  future  take  up  the  service  idea. 
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“Give  me  a  brief  analysis  of  the  subject  of  gymnosperms.” 

“Can  pupils  that  are  dismist  daily  at  2.30  o’clock  p.m. 
be  credited  with  the  full  day’s  attendance?’’ 

“Shall  we  read  Julius  Caesar  in  ninth  grade  English?’’ 

“Our  local  depot  agent  wishes  to  know  of  a  school  giving 
a  course  in  interstate  commerce,  railroad  tariffs,  and  like 
subjects.’’ 

“Give  me  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten.’’ 

“What  are  several  sizes  to  which  an  iceman  can  cut  ice 
in  thirty  pound  pieces?’’ 

“How  shall  I  secure  the  attendance  of  pupils  compelled 
to  be  absent  on  certain  church  holidays?’’ 

“Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  fireproof  booth  in  order  to  operate 
a  moving  picture  machine  in  the  school  house?’’ 

“How  are  the  presidential  electors  chosen  in  Wisconsin?’’ 

The  school  service  bureau  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  de¬ 
vised  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  an  education  seminar  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  which  selected  students  aided 
in  the  solution  of  problems  as  a  part  of  their  university  re¬ 
search.  This  has  not  so  far  proved  practicable,  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  field  work  in  education  on  a  larger  scale  is  now  being 
experimented  with. 

As  stated  in  its  preliminary  announcement,  school  service 
work  is  not  in  itself  new,  inasmuch  as  questions  have  been 
answered  by  state  departments  from  the  beginning  of  their 
organization.  The  new  feature  in  the  Wisconsin  plan  is  its 
aggressiveness  in  bringing  home  to  every  teacher  the  fact  that 
the  presence  of  problems  and  difficulties  does  not  connote 
inefficiency;  that  the  state  desires  to  aid  in  transforming 
difficulties  into  achievements;  and  that  prompt  help  may  be 
received  for  the  asking.  The  school  service  brings  closer 
together  the  people  who  teach  and  those  who  think  with  a 
broad  background  of  experience  and  study.  It  narrows 
the  distance  between  the  extremes. 

Janet  R.  Rankin 

STATE  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


IV 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  PUBLIC  TRAINING 

What  may  public  education  mean?  Free  public  educa¬ 
tion,  universal  in  character  and  on  a  democratic  basis, 
is  a  very  modern  dream.  It  is  as  much  a  dream  as  is  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  democratic  art,  democratic  social  inter¬ 
course,  democratic  religion,  or  democratic  warfare.  It 
is  a  dream  we  all  may  and  do  dream  differently.  Its  one 
merit  is  that,  however  differently  we  dream  it  and  dream 
its  effects,  it  is  always  for  all  of  us  nowadays  our  solution 
of  a  world  problem,  what  we  all  need,  a  panacea  for  social 
and  individual  needs,  spiritual  and  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical. 

Tolstoy  could  never  think  of  there  being  a  universal  need 
or  moral  warrant  for  compulsory  education  in  our  much 
vaunted  “3  R’s”  sense.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  frenzied 
attempts  of  European  or  American  educators  to  launch 
vast  educational  machinery  with  which  to  forcibly  feed 
everybody  a  selected  common  pabulum,  bookish  facts, 
a  worthy  or  promising  or  even  justifiable  governmental 
policy.  Public  education,  or  common  school  information, 
“general  education”  we  call  it,  seemed  to  him  a  very  crude 
and  cumbersome  and  psychologically  fallacious  method 
of  advancing  the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment  of  mankind.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  be  a  plan  to 
put  life-duties  and  life-intercourse  in  a  false,  superficial 
light,  a  bookish  and,  therefore,  unfaithful  setting.  It 
was  mechanical,  literal,  naive,  disingenuous.  Public  train¬ 
ing,  life  as  an  art  in  whatever  occupational  r61e  we  live 
it,  might  be  encouraged  on  a  large  general  scale.  It  need 
not,  however,  include  primarily  reading,  writing,  reckon¬ 
ing,  syntactical  dissecting  and  similar  operations.  These 
are  incidental  acquisitions. 

On  quite  the  opposite  wing  from  Tolstoy  there  is  a  large 
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and  influential  body  of  public  educators  and  citizens  in 
America  who  have  sublime  faith  in  the  American  common 
schools.  These  schools  represent  the  genius  of  our  democ¬ 
racy.  They  furnish  the  “common  pabulum.”  They  create 
avenues  of  intercommunication  between  all  classes,  they 
have  accounted  for  the  (assumed!)  friendship,  mutual 
understanding,  and  ease  of  intercourse  of  all  our  classes 
of  population.  We  could  not  endure  as  the  greatest  and 
most  peaceful  nation  without  them.  They  have  kept  us 
out  of  the  great  world  war.  They  may,  and  should,  when 
all  adopt  them,  forever  prevent  war.  They  do  all  this 
because  forsooth  all  voters,  all  employers,  all  employees, 
all  fathers,  all  mothers  once  read  reading  lessons  together, 
worked  ancient  arithmetical  problems  at  the  same  black¬ 
boards,  parsed  and  diagrammed  mysteriously  constructed 
sentences  and  read  and  explained  “to  the  teacher”  “litera¬ 
ture,”  and  occasionally  sang  loudly  together,  and  over 
and  over  for  each  other  bounded  the  states  and  countries 
on  the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  capitolized  them  all 
and  sprinkled  them  with  rivers  and  lakes,  and  spotted 
them  with  mountains — and  finally,  turning  to  “physiology,” 
learned  each  one  the  surprizingly  large  number  of  bones 
in  our  bodies. 

A  third  view  of  “peoples’  schools”  is  that  they  constitute 
a  governmental  instrument  for  physical  development  and 
for  raising  the  nation’s  intellectual  level,  avowedly  in  order 
that  political  power  and  modem  military  strength  may 
reach  a  surpassing  degree  of  “efficiency.”  This  third  view 
of  popular  education  has,  indeed,  the  great  advantage  over 
the  others  of  clarity.  It  is  obvious  that  mere  individualiza¬ 
tion  of  instmction  need  cause  no  concern  here.  Every¬ 
thing  may  be  consistently  uniform  as  regards  curriculum, 
subject  matter,  method  and  administration.  The  national 
history,  the  religious  instruction,  all  subjects  of  study  may 
be  taught  for  definite  prescribed  effects. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  distinguishable  and  some¬ 
where  prevailing  views  of  national  schools  and  popular 
education.  These  three,  (i)  that  common  public  com- 
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pulsory  information  about  bookish  material  is  unjustifiable 
and  undesirable,  (2)  that  just  such  information  affords 
the  basis  for  a  national  democracy,  and  (3)  that  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  system  of  arranged  curriculums,  government-organized 
items  of  instruction,  and  uniform  centrally  directed  emphasis 
as  to  desired  effects  to  be  produced,  such  as  intense  and 
restricted  patriotism,  submission  to  authority,  etc.,  these 
three  furnish  at  least  the  suggestion  that  public  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  quite  differently  understood  and  as  variously 
administered. 

Even  in  America,  whatever  our  dreams  or  democratic 
pretensions,  we  have  not  seen  clearly  the  bases  for  either 
economic  or  educational  justice  or  independence.  Our 
society  allows  both  for  insane  fortunes  and  undue  influence 
of  low  commercial  interests  upon  complex  political  schemes 
at  the  top,  and  for  destitution,  economic  and  intellectual, 
at  the  bottom.  Inequality,  educational  and  economic 
injustice,  is  here  a  hard  fact  even  as  it  is  in  Europe.  We 
condone  or  judge  mildly  a  hideous  form  of  industrial  ex¬ 
ploitation.  We  do  not  look  squarely  at  lessened  health 
and  lowered  morale  among  workers,  and  intellects  made 
stolid  in  the  monotonous  piece-work  of  large  scale  industry. 
It  will  be  so  for  a  long  time  under  the  best  of  conditions. 
We  in  America  bank  upon  public  education  to  furnish  the 
gradual  solution.  The  character  of  this  public  education 
will  not  be  that  of  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  described  above. 
It  will,  I  believe,  embody  the  good  elements  of  all  three, 
with  effective  extensions  not  implied  in  any  of  them. 

So  much  chiefly  to  raise  very  definitely  the  issue  as  to 
whether  it  is  legitimate  to  embrace  in  our  conception  of 
universal  common  school  education  new  elements — the  ele¬ 
ments  of  trainings  in  skills  and  techniques,  trade  efficiency 
and  occupational  attitudes  and  insights — special  education, 
in  addition  to  elementary  general  information.  In  the  last 
fifty  years  the  nation’s  marked  social  attitude  is  the  demand 
of  all  Americans  that  their  children  shall  “get  learning.” 
Now,  as  one  writer  puts  the  issue,  shall  we  right  about  face 
and  tell  them  that  trade  skill  is  better  than  culture,  that 
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command  of  written  and  spoken  language  is  of  less  signifi¬ 
cance  than  command  of  the  lathe  or  the  sewing  machine? 
That  the  needs  of  our  immigrants  are  more  fundamental 
than  the  mental  needs  of  our  native-born,  that  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  our  immense  industries  (owned  by  a  vociferous  few) 
is  more  urgent  than  the  insurance  of  our  civilization  on  a 
high  intellectual  and  spiritual  level,  that  the  teaching  of 
trades  to  those  largely  foreign-born  is  more  the  nation’s 
duty  than  that  of  teaching  to  read  and  write,  and  think 
and  feel,  the  four  million  illiterate  native  bom  over  ten 
years  of  age? 

The  issue  is  clear.  Shall  we  substitute  for  our  intellectual- 
istic  school  philosophy  a  utilitarian  one  of  technical  training 
and  special  information ;  or  shall  we  mix  the  two,  adulterating 
both;  or  shall  we  reject  the  technical  and  adhere  loyally 
to  the  traditional  academic  practise;  or  shall  we  treat 
different  groups  of  pupil  population  differently  in  these 
respects,  according  to  age  and  also  according  to  social  needs, 
or,  finally,  shall  we  attempt  some  profound  and  fundamental 
reorganization  of  the  whole  scheme  of  administration  of 
public  education?  Each  of  these  possibilities  and  many 
others  are  being  tried  somewhere. 

More  definitely,  each  school  man  in  the  field  is  putting 
to  himself  the  questions,  what  is  being  done  and  what  must 
I  do  with  reference  to  manual  dexterities,  foundational, 
occupational  or  trade  skills  and  industrial  intelligence, 
as  well  as  with  reference  to  general  information  about  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  the  tools  of  knowledge — what  shall 
I  do  in  my  elementary  curriculum  and  methods  and  or¬ 
ganization?  Likewise  in  the  intermediate  school;  hkewise 
in  the  high  school;  likewise,  if  he  has  one,  in  the  continua¬ 
tion  school.  The  trouble  is  that  a  step  in  a  new  direction 
anywhere  entails  modifications  and  trouble  and  expense 
and,  for  a  while  at  least,  confusion  everywhere.  The 
result  has  usually  been  that  the  step  taken  has  aimed  at 
one  spot  only  and  has  often,  therefore,  been  superficial. 
It  has  been  a  matter  partly  of  financial  support. 

A  college  professor  of  mathematics  has  recently  re- 
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marked  facetiously  that  we  “train”  dogs  and  monkeys  for 
the  circus  and  that  we  “educate”  people.  Nevertheless, 

I  beheve  we  can  conceive  these  operations  in  such  a  way  as 
to  include  both  of  them  as  functions  of  the  public  school 
in  all  its  grades.  “Education”  may  then  mean  that  adaptive 
process  in  the  individual  making  for  his  ultimate  adaptability 
and  individual  growth  whether  from  bookish  knowledge, 
drills,  or  manual  skills;  and  “training”  may  then  mean 
specific  drill  and  habit  organization  which  result  in  definite 
skills  ordinarily  useful  in  social  life  and  in  standard  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  this  sense  most  of  the  work  planned  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  should  be  essentially  educative,  whether  the 
exercises  and  processes  be  mental  or  manipulative.  In 
the  intermediate  school  (the  junior  high  school)  the  work 
for  certain  groups  should  continue  chiefly  educative,  but 
for  others,  whose  stay  is  limited,  it  may  be  to  a  considerable 
degree  what  we  call  training.  In  the  high  school,  the  work 
of  some  groups  may,  tho  including  manual  and  clerical 
work,  still  be  essentially  educative,  for  others  here  again, 
especially  for  the  upper  classes,  the  training  elements 
should  predominate.  In  the  continuation  schools  it  is 
likely  that  the  work  will  be  a  good  mixture  in  most  cases 
of  the  special  training  and  general  educative  exercises. 

WHAT  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SITUATION? 

Recently,  Mr.  C.  L.  Harlan  made  a  study  of  manual 
arts  in  the  grades  of  100  representative  school  systems  in 
thirty-three  states.  Much  has  been  claimed  for  this  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was,  indeed,  hailed  as  a  panacea.  It  vaguely 
suggested  a  new  basis  for  elementary  curriculum  making. 
It  has  of  late  been  subjected  to  much  criticism  and  is 
now  fighting  for  its  life.  It  has  already  often  been  so  modi¬ 
fied  as  to  lose  its  essential  pedagogical  uniqueness. 

Only  50%  of  these  cities  offered  the  work  anywhere  in  the 
elementary  school.  The  per  cents  of  total  school  time  range 
from  1.5  to  14%,  median  5.5.  The  minutes  per  week, 
median  time,  75  minutes  for  grades  I-VI  and  90  for  grades 
VII-VIII.  Paper,  cardboards,  textiles  and  clay  occupy 
the  primary  grades;  raffia,  basketry,  sloyd  and  light  metals 
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the  intermediate  grades;  and  shopwork  in  wood  and  metal 
the  advanced  grades.  Cardboard,  clay  and  sloyd  are 
found  in  all  grades.  Paper,  cardboard,  textiles,  and  bench 
work  in  wood  seem  to  be  the  approved  manual  work  for 
the  grades.  There  is  a  tendency  for  sex  segregation  from 
the  fifth  grade.  There  is  little  correlation  with  other  school 
courses  after  the  first  three  grades.  The  large  per  cent  of 
cities  offers  the  work  as  “educative”  or  non-vocational, 
a  small  per  cent  as  pre-  or  semi-vocational,  and  practically 
none  as  vocational  or  as  special  training.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Harlan  concludes,  manual  arts,  as  a  general  educative 
subject,  should  receive  more  time  and  be  better  correlated 
with  the  other  work.  It  should  have  more  than  the  15 
minutes  per  day  and  be  varied  for  the  grades,  and  probably 
for  the  sexes  as  in  France. 

WHAT  OP  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL! 

In  general,  if  the  six-three-three  or  a  similar  plan  of  adminis¬ 
trative  reorganization  prevails,  the  first  six  grades  may  serve 
thru  individual  projects  to  secure  for  each  child  individual 
manipulative  ingenuity  and  adaptability  whether  or  not 
the  particular  skills  are  to  be  used  later.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  that  in  the  junior  high,  or  intermediate  school, 
his  manual  experiences  and  clerical  and  other  skills  may 
be  such  as  to  serv^e  for  his  industrial  and  commercial  under¬ 
standing  and  practical  efficiency;  that  is,  be  what  is  called 
“pre-vocational.”  Here  the  consistently  organized  and 
sequentially  related  courses  in  manual  arts,  printing, 
commercial  work,  sewing,  cooking,  and  agriculture  are, 
in  practise,  still  in  the  experimental  stages.  In  the  senior 
high  school  where  vocational  education  is  supposed  actually 
to  begin,  where  training  in  special  skill  of  definite  trades 
or  professions  as  well  as  the  mere  educative  manipulations 
are  undertaken  the  procedure  is  not  so  well  agreed  upon. 
It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  we  are  the  only  civilized ( I) 
nation  that  places  our  prevailing  kind  of  manual  training 
in  the  secondary  curriculum  at  all. 

Many  infusions  and  additions  to  the  regular  common 
school  work  such  as  we  find  in  some  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
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Cincinnati,  Gary,  New  York  and  other  schools — additions 
not  in  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill,  but  which  rather 
more  adequately  accelerate  intelligent  appreciation  of 
vocational  and  civic  activities — are  found. 

None  of  this  “foundational”  work  in  the  elementary  school 
can  have  the  proper  incentive,  nor  can  it  be  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  value,  unless  it  lead  to  something.  It  must  lead 
to  something,  moreover,  either  in  the  peoples’  public 
high  school,  or,  more  important,  in  a  publicly  established 
and  standardized  and  compulsory  continuation  school. 

What  can  be  done  in  the  regular  high  schools?  Mr. 
Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  in  his  well-known 
Springfield  Survey  Report  would  have  us  abandon  all  formal 
teaching  of  series  of  exercises  and  individual  making  of 
pen  and  envelop  racks,  whisk-broom  and  tooth-pick  holders, 
sleeve  board  and  towel  rollers,  glove  boxes,  taborets  and 
candlesticks;  and  instead  he  would  have  the  boys  partici¬ 
pate  joyously  in  what,  in  his  optimism,  he  calls  “real-life” 
industrial  activities,  first  venturing  upon  the  short  pieces 
of  actual  repair  work  of  school  buildings  and  grounds, 
becoming  easily  in  turn  the  actual  carpenter,  mason,  elec¬ 
trician,  tinsmith,  machinist,  blacksmith,  painter,  plumber, 
and  steamfitter.  The  possible  extensions  and  variations 
of  his  ingenious  scheme  of  extending  vocationally  the  pub¬ 
lic  high  school  plant  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys  are  many, 
and  indicate  a  fertile  imagination. 

Most  manual  training  teachers,  however,  do  not  take 
kindly  even  to  Mr.  Ayres’  elaborated  project  for  renova¬ 
tion,  rejuvenation,  vitalization,  and  practical  justification 
of  manual  training  thru  its  community  service.  They 
prefer  to  construct  a  curriculum,  or  a  pseudo-  or  semi¬ 
curriculum  on  broader  lines,  that  in  vague  manual  exploita¬ 
tions  boys  may  discover  themselves  and  a  life  work.  Here 
the  conservative  teachers  will  still,  as  the  English  and 
history  and  mathematics  teachers  do,  cling  to  the  “favorite 
fundamental  mechanical  activities,”  essaying  the  “cultural- 
industrial  combination  motive”  for  two  years  more.  In 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  when  most  pupils  are 
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gone,  they  will  attempt  in  their  dwindled  groups  to  make 
manual  training  and  drawing  work,  now  become  academic 
and  tiresome  to  the  student,  “smack”  of  the  various  ex¬ 
isting  industrial  operations. 

Even  admitting  the  eventual  actualization  of  Mr.  Ayres’ 
pretty  dream  of  the  extension  of  high  school  manual  train¬ 
ing,  commercial,  domestic  and  other  departments  into 
genuine  and  effective  curriculums,  however,  we  shall  after 
all  reach  only  a  select  and  small  portion  of  youthful  workers 
to  whom  the  state  may  justly  be  said  still  to  owe  some¬ 
thing  in  the  form  of  education. 

Mr.  Kreutzpointer  (former  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools)  shows  that  144  rail¬ 
road  shops  enrol  6,000  students,  40  private  corporation 
schools  3,000  and  the  184  (total)  enrol  only  9,000  students, 
whereas  there  are  8,000,000  industrial  workers.  Such  a 
situation  suggests  that  these  schools  figure  little  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  educational  and  training  problem  of  the  masses. 
Out  of  100  workers  in  railroad  shops  only  two  are  in  shop 
schools  and  out  of  100  shop  positions  only  5  of  the  technical 
shop-school  graduates  are  really  needed.  Out  of  a  total 
of  60,000  students  in  all  our  shop,  trade  and  technical  high 
schools  only  5  or  6%  are  found  as  mechanics  or  at  the 
lathe  or  bench.  It  is  the  7  or  8  millions,  who  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  for.  This  great  mass  requires  and  must  be  taught, 
not,  perhaps,  for  military  purposes,  but  certainly  for 
economic  and  moral  and  even  intellectual  independence, 
the  civic  and  industrial  duties  in  a  great  system  of  continua¬ 
tion  schools.  Even  the  “part-time”  arrangements  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  limited  way  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  affect 
any  great  number. 

With  reference  to  the  armies  of  boys  and  girls  that  are 
wastefully  adrift  it  is  reliably  reported  that  not  1%  of 
those  working  in  mines,  manufacturing  and  allied  industries 
have  had  any  special  training  for  the  work  they  are  doing, 
and  that  of  13,000,000  young  men  (between  21  and  35) 
not  over  5%  had  in  schools  any  training  which  would 
“carry  over”  into  the  work  by  which  they  must  live.  When 
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we  add  to  all  this  the  estimates  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  that  with  a 
reasonable  vocational  training  we  could  raise  the  earning 
power  of  the  25,000,000  workers  $6,250,000  every  day,  or 
$1,875,000,000  a  year  it  seems  as  if  something  on  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  large  and  magnanimous  scale  should  inevitably 
be  done. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Kreutzpointer’s  inference,  it  is  that 
shops  and  trainings  of  the  character  we  now  administer 
are  hopeless,  even  if  multiplied,  so  far  as  these  millions  are 
concerned.  After  an  interesting  elaboration  of  specified 
details  of  a  curriculum  which  will  furnish  industrial  in¬ 
sight,  a  broadened  social  and  civic  consciousness,  and  some 
fundamental  skills  he  concludes — “What  preparation  (in 
elementary  and  continuation  schools)  is  needed  is  not  so 
much  specific  advanced  technical  knowledge  or  mechanical 
skill,  of  a  sort  that  can  not  be  readily  applied,  but  what 
is  needed  is  a  serviceable  stock  of  fundamentals,  and  a 
receptive  mind  *  *  *  ” — initiative  and  personal  resources 
of  intelligence,  skilled  work  in  the  superior  crafts  being  a 
minor  consideration. 

The  continuation  school  system  and  work  is  still  to  be 
conceived.  The  filling  in  and  refining  of  this  state  and 
national  continuation  program,  if  we  get  the  movement 
well  launched,  assures  a  fertile  field  for  investigations  and 
experiments  for  many  years  to  come.  Indeed,  after  legis¬ 
lation,  on  whatever  form  of  local-option  basis  the  whole 
vocational-extension  scheme  is  to  be  provided,  indications 
are  that  popular  endorsement  is  still  to  be  won.  In  many 
cases  even  teachers  are  yet  to  be  persuaded.  Recently 
I  have  received  replies  on  this  point  from  87  school  adminis¬ 
trators  representing  as  many  public  high  schools  in  the  state 
of  Illinois.  These  reports  concern  15,893,  fourteen  to  sixteen 
year  olds,  10,403  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  high  schools,  5,490  of 
whom  are  idle  or  working  at  menial  and  uneducative  labor 
on  farms,  at  odd  jobs  in  stores  or  factories,  as  household 
servants,  in  coal  mines  or  in  shops.  A  small  percentage  of 
families,  according  to  local  judgment,  needs  the  meager 
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proceeds  of  their  labor.  Sixty-six  per  cent  leave  school 
because  they  do  not  like  school,  or  have  lost  connections 
in  the  scholastic  curriculum.  Thirty-eight  of  the  eighty- 
seven  schools  say  they  offer  paper  vocational  curriculums, 
forty  say  none  such  is  offered,  19  specify  commercial  work, 
16  manual  arts,  13  domestic  education,  7  agriculture,  and 
9  rural-teacher  training.  The  large  scale  wage-earning  occupa¬ 
tions  of  these  communities  are,  of  course,  agriculture,  work  in 
railroad  shops,  coal  mines,  potteries,  plow  works,  and  in  other 
agricultural  implement  factories,  rural  school  teaching,  brick 
factories,  electric  companies,  stock  feeding,  woolen  factories, 
clerical  work,  office  work,  glass  factories,  foundries,  stock- 
yards,  small  merchandise,  buggy  and  wagon  shops,  canning 
factories  and  typists’  positions.  One  is  inevitably  imprest 
with  the  insignificant  amount  of  practical  work  offered 
in  the  local  schools  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  youthful 
population  floating  around  the  school  and  around  from  one 
to  another  of  the  many  industries  which  help  determine 
whatever  character  the  community  agregation  possesses. 

These  Illinois  schoolmen  have  theoretical  opinions  of 
what  the  high  school’s  extended  program  of  instruction  and 
training  should  do,  too:  72  of  them  wish  more  definite 
instruction  for  intending  housewives,  68  for  the  bookkeepers, 
67  for  the  intending  rural  school  teachers,  62  for  the  dress¬ 
makers  and  the  seamstresses,  56  for  the  household  servants, 
53  for  carpenters,  45  for  printers,  20  for  telephone  operators, 
19  for  the  railroad  men  workers,  19  for  painters,  18  for  iron 
workers,  17  for  engineers,  17  for  chauffeurs,  15  for  laundry 
workers,  37  for  machinists,  36  for  retail  merchant  work, 
36  for  salesmen,  33  for  nurses,  and  so,  in  dwindling  but  not 
insignificant  per  cents,  would  this  representative  body  of 
schoolmen  in  this  one  state  theoretical  anticipate  and  in 
imagination  tackle  their  unescapable  problems  of  vocational 
preparation  for  life  as  the  whole  working  world  must  live  it. 

Averaging  their  estimates  of  reasonable  career  expecta¬ 
tions  of  these  10,403  high  school  pupils  now  enrolled,  24.3% 
will  go  to  some  higher  institution,  6.8%  immediately  into 
rural  school  teaching,  7.9%  immediately  into  practical 
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farming,  14.8%  at  once  will  settle  into  home  makers,  7.3% 
wood  and  iron  workers,  11.3%  commercial  work,  5.5% 
household  servants  (four  time  this  %  we  should  be  doing 
something  for),  10.6%  “miscellaneous,”  and  11.5%  expert(!) 
or  helpless  drifters. 

When  we  shift  the  problem  from  these  theoretical  esti¬ 
mates  and  general  educational  interpretations,  and  diagnoses, 
and  read  replies  to  direct  questions  as  to  what  they  them¬ 
selves  intend  working  toward  in  school  policy  we  find  prac¬ 
tically  26%  of  these  superintendents  desiring  to  leave  to 
some  other  agency  the  technical,  theoretical,  professional 
or  finishing  part  of  the  preparation  for  industrial  commercial 
and  agricultural  phases  of  life  preparation.  It  is  a  tangled 
question. 

The  rival  bills  recently  proposed  in  Illinois  as  legislative 
solutions  (Cooley  Bill  and  Teacher’s  Substitute  Bill)  of 
the  question  of  vocational  education  for  a  great  but  very 
needy  and  in  some  respects  educationally  backward  state 
were  essentially  the  same  in  intent.  Neither  of  them  indi¬ 
cated  in  broad  outhnes  more  than  the  most  general  character 
of  the  educational  solutions.  The  great  human  work  must 
be  done  by  the  local  workers  with  the  human  material.  The 
bases  for  the  actual  curriculums  to  be  offered  may  well 
be  in  part  those  suggested  by  the  ingenious  analyses  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  New  Orleans  and  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  Minneapolis,  and  Oakland,  Cal.  This  important  work 
merely  suggests  the  immense  and  baffling,  tangled  and 
various  problems  which  await  those  who  are  to  realize 
any  merely  legislative  program. 

One  thing  I  think  is  true.  This  is  that  schoolmen’s 
knowledge  of  educational  conditions  and  possibilities, 
and  the  educator’s  social  attitude  toward  high  grade  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  professional  educator’s  analyses  of  educational 
work,  as  found  in  modern  educational  surveys,  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  sanest  class  of  all 
those  behind  the  propaganda  for  vocational  education. 
Couple  with  this  the  fact  that  in  America  the  problem  we 
are  facing  is  profoundly  and  primarily  an  educational 
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one,  not  a  business  or  technical  one  as  in  Germany  (where 
national  education  in  our  sense  is  completely  subordinated 
to  goals  wholly  ulterior  to  individual  betterment  either 
as  to  wage  or  freedom  of  thought  and  speech),  and  the  fact 
that  the  educational  approach  to  industrial  good-will, 
efficiency  and  skill  in  a  democracy,  is  still  to  be  determined 
thru  various  experiments— considering  these  facts,  a  gradual 
solution  can  be  the  only  solution.  To  these  educators 
must  in  the  long  run  be  left  the  gradual  execution  of  the 
intent  of  the  laws  which  will  work  out  in  ways  doubtless 
often  quite  different  from  anything  even  the  authors  of 
these  bills  can  anticipate.  Because  of  such  considera¬ 
tions,  even  tho  some  must  still  view  with  a  sort  of  envy 
the  recent  statistical  fact  of  Germany’s  800,000  industrial 
workers  in  her  comprehensive  continuation  school  system,  we 
must  be  content  to  make  our  democratic  haste  more  slowly 
and  more  securely.  The  launching  of  a  ready-made  scheme, 
however  clearly  based  on  theoretically  correct  principles 
of  administrative  mechanics,  and  “national  efficiency” 
instead  of  a  higher  national  goal,  just  as  the  more  or  less 
crude,  naive  and  ludicrous  notion  of  the  ready-made-to- 
statistical-order  common  elements  for  an  elementary 
curriculum — simply  will  not  go — because  the  schoolmaster’s 
school  patrons  are  not  pawns  on  a  chess  board,  and  because 
the  workers  we  are  planning  for  are — even  if  educationally 
bereft  in  our  political  scheme  of  things — still  American 
citizens,  human  units,  not  primarily  industrial  or  military 
units.  The  American  business  man  is  not  as  self-sacrificing, 
not  as  idealistic,  not  as  loyal,  not  as  informed  as  to  our  in¬ 
dividual  ends  as  is  the  schoolmaster.  It  is  a  straight 
psychological  fact  that  we  can  not  trust  the  educational 
situation  to  the  business  man,  the  “employer.”  It’s  not 
because  his  motives  are  mixt.  It’s  because  they  are  too 
clear.  What  the  army  of  improving  school  teachers  and 
administrators  may  lose  in  efficiency,  they  more  than  gain 
in  humanity. 

“A  good  politician  will  roll  his  logs  in  public  and  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  job.”  So  must  all  who  are  interested  in 
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vocational  education.  All  who  wish  an  adequate  state 
system  of  vocational  education — there  are  those  who  do  not — 
should  help  each  other.  When  honest  interests  come  to¬ 
gether,  each  with  an  honest  purpose  of  its  own,  each  must 
yield  something  to  gain  anything.  If  this  cooperation  is 
skilful,  the  good  features  of  each  will  help  the  other’s  good 
features.  Those  with  impenetrable  minds,  incapable  of 
yielding  a  point  here  or  there,  are  often  disastrously  wrong. 
Only  our  pooled  conviction,  common  sense  and  unselfish 
cooperation  can  secure  the  proper  provision  for  vocational 
education  for  those  whom  sometimes  we  forget  in  our  argu¬ 
ments  and  factional  line-ups. 

The  author  has  keenly  in  mind  the  factional  fights  in 
Illinois.  There  are  many  admirable  features  of  the  well- 
known  Cooley  Bill,  and  also  of  the  rival  Teachers’  Bill, 
and  there  are  many  honest  believers  in  each  scheme.  The 
capitalization  and  concentration  of  all  this  thought,  analysis 
and  enthusiasm  for  more  adequate  education  would  have 
eventuated  in  a  real  and  effective  constructive  step  ahead, 
not  in  the  deadlock. 

Personally  the  writer  believes  that  on  the  mere  matter 
of  single  or  dual,  central  and  local  control,  tho  there  are 
two  clear  sides,  there  should  be  first  a  real  opportunity  and 
substantial  financial  encouragement  offered  the  present 
school  system  to  develop  and  expand  in  these  new  fields; 
and  that,  with  this  concession  granted,  there  should  be 
immediate  agreement  upon  some  of  the  strong  features  of 
the  Cooley  Bill,  such  as  those  clearly  seeking  to  safeguard 
the  integrity  of  vocational  instruction,  training  of  teachers, 
adequate  expert  inspection,  supervision  and  distinctiveness 
of  differentiated  curriculum  offerings,  and  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  qualifications  for  the  members  of  administrative  boards. 
To  these  combinations  of  good  features  should  be  added 
and  will  everywhere  in  time  be  added  a  state  board  ade¬ 
quately  constituted  for  all  state  educational  activities  and 
interests. 

Into  this  conception  of  a  vocationalized  public  high 
school  will  be  incorporated  the  ideal  of  an  institu.’on 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  above  agricultural,  trade, 
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domestic  and  traditional  college  preparatory  curriculums, 
adequate  commercial  curriculums  (of  three  fairly  distinct 
kinds)  and  a  rural  teacher-training  curriculum,  containing 
all  the  good  elements  of  those  already  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Minnesota  and  in  seven 
or  more  other  states.  All  these  ideal  and  extended  programs 
for  distinctive  schemes  of  adequate  and  fairly  complete 
special  trainings  are  sure  to  be  parts  of  the  future  public 
high  school  and  public  continuation  school  program  of  de¬ 
velopment.  With  this  we  must  even  go  beyond  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  legislative  guarantees 
of  special  state  inspection  authorized  to  maintain  genuine 
curriculums  (that  is,  actually  not  merely  nominally  dis¬ 
tinguishable  kinds  of  trainings),  whether  academic,  pre- 
vocational  or  out-and-out  specialized  trade  curriculums. 

On  some  such  program  as  this  I  believe  school  officers 
generally  would  very  rapidly  strike  the  pace  already  set 
by  the  most  progressive  as  to  surveying  local  industries, 
adding  distinctly  new  forms  of  vocational  training  as  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  traditional  system,  analyzing  important 
local  occupations  professionally  after  the  manner  of  the  few 
already  done  well,  organizing  and  putting  into  immediate 
operation  systems  of  vocational  and  the  broader  “edu¬ 
cational”  guidance,  employing  in  the  system  experts  in  voca¬ 
tional  education,  modifying  the  methods  and  character  of  con¬ 
tent  of  the  common  branches  when  and  as  they  are  to  func¬ 
tion  in  the  different  vocational  curriculums  offered,  differ¬ 
entiating  pupils  groups  (partially  even  after  the  7th  year) 
with  reference  to  carefully  determined  life-career  motives, 
expectations  and  limitations,  designing  for  these  sections 
of  pupils  the  pertinent  curriculums,  experimenting  in  new 
instructional  and  skill-training  fields,  and,  in  this  hopeful 
experimental  era,  securing  inter-cooperation  by  different 
school  system  in  “institutional  experiments,” — and  many 
more  enlivening  practises — so  that  the  American  school 
and  American  life  would  mean  more  and  be  more  fully  and 
justly  nationalized  in  purpose  and  spirit,  and  even  in  practise. 

Chari^es  Hughes  Johnston 
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COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 
The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  offered 
in  June,  1916,  a  series  of  “comprehensive  examinations.” 
It  thereby  invited  the  widest  attention  to  a  type  of  ex¬ 
amination  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
for  the  four  or  five  years  just  past.  Thirty  years  ago  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  college  was  examined  in  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics  and  other  subjects.  Ten  years  ago 
he  was  examined  only  in  parts  of  subjects,  some  of  them 
very  small  parts.  To  get  credit  for  four  units  of  entrance 
Latin,  for  example,  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  pass  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  separate  examinations.  For  three 
units  in  Greek  he  might  be  obliged  to  take  as  many  as  six 
examinations. 

Following  a  procedure  which  seems  frequently  to  recom¬ 
mend  itself  in  education  as  well  as  in  some  other  affairs 
we  are  now  reversing  ourselves  with  great  celerity  and 
moving  back  toward  the  practise  of  former  days.  The 
first  obvious  symptom  of  general  significance  was  the 
adoption  in  1910  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  by  a  large  number  of  colleges  of  a  new  type  of 
examination  in  Latin  recommended  by  the  American 
Philological  Association  in  1909.  Under  the  new  plan  a 
candidate  might  obtain  full  credit  in  entrance  Latin  by 
passing  three  examinations,  partly  on  prepared  work  and 
partly  at  sight.  In  19 ii  Harvard  adopted  a  plan  later 
accepted  by  Princeton,  Yale  and^  others,  whereby  a  student 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  receive  permission  to  satisfy 
the  entrance  requirements  by  passing  examinations  in  each 
of  a  few  subjects.  Each  of  these  examinations  is  called 
a  comprehensive  examination  and  much  is  claimed — perhaps 

*  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  have  announced  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  system  to  displace  their  present  certificate  systems  in  1918. 
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with  justice — for  this  rejuvenated  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  history  of  examinations  in  college  is  similar  in  main 
outline.  At  one  time  the  student  was  examined  at  the  end 
of  each  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  course,  following  the 
practise  brought  from  England.  More  recently  examina¬ 
tions  have  specifically  covered  the  work  of  a  half  year  only 
in  individual  subjects  and  in  some  colleges  we  find  a  per¬ 
nicious  practise  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  secondary  schools, 
the  practise,  namely,  of  excusing  from  even  these  ex¬ 
aminations  those  students  who  can  show  a  good  record 
from  day  to  day  and  in  weekly  or  monthly  tests.  Many 
college  teachers  came  to  feel  that  examinations  on  small 
portions  of  a  subject  did  not  fulfil  all  requirements.  A 
series  of  examinations  each  on  a  small  division  of  a  subject 
might  easily  fail  to  test  the  student’s  grasp  of  the  subject 
as  a  whole  and  might  thereby  encourage  attention  to  details 
and  to  limited  areas  without  doing  anything  more  than  this. 
It  is  widely  held  that  precisely  this  state  of  affairs  has 
come  about,  that  the  examinations  in  vogue  for  a  number 
of  years  past,  whether  in  college  or  for  admission,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  myopic,  that  they  are  destructive  of  breadth  and 
real  comprehension,  that  students  have  been  entering  college 
and  going  thru  college  with  a  kind  of  knowledge  about 
details  but  with  no  knowledge  of  fields  or  subjects  and  that 
even  at  best  these  examinations  do  not  test  power  and  do 
not  lead  to  its  cultivation. 

This  side  of  the  case  as  far  as  secondary  education  is 
concerned  was  clearly  stated  by  Superintendent  Maxwell 
a  number  of  years  ago. 

“The  system  of  piece-meal  examinations  is  disastrous 
in  the  secondary  school,  in  that  it  is  the  persistent  foe  of 
thoroness.  Our  boys  and  girls  never  think  and  never 
want  to  think  again  of  the  part  of  a  subject  in  which  they 
have  past  an  examination.  The  examination  over,  the 
subject  matter,  whether  it  be  Caesar,  geometry,  ancient 
history,  or  what  not,  is  cast  into  the  limbo  of  despised 
and  forgotten  lore.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  high  school 
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student  never  reviews  except  under  the  leading  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  acquires  the  power 
and  habit  of  independent  review.  And  the  power  and  habit 
of  independent  review  are  the  best  preparation  for  inde¬ 
pendent  power  in  attacking  a  new  subject  or  a  new  study.” 

Much  the  same  things  have  been  said  of  the  college. 
The  inference  drawn  from  these  premises  is  that  we  ^ould 
return  to  the  comprehensive  type  of  examination.  ^It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  examinations  here  under  criticism 
are  liable  to  abuse ;  they  have'  been  abused :  they  have  some¬ 
times  emphasized  the  unimportant,  they  have  frequently 
neglected  essentials,  they  have  often  been  pedantic,  futile 
and  unintelligent  in  the  extreme.  The  movement  against 
entrance  examinations  which  has  been  successful  in  all 
but  a  few  institutions  was  not  the  outcome  of  the  urging 
of  the  timid,  the  incompetent  and  the  undisciplined  alone; 
it  had  many  influences  behind  it  and  one  of  the  strongest 
was  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  a  good  many  examina¬ 
tions.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  educational  ills 
were  due  to  these  examinations  and  it  follows  still  less 
that  rightly  employed  the  examinations  in  question  have 
not  virtues  of  their  own.  Clearly  they  must  have  been 
suited  to  meet  certain  demands  which  were  not  met  by  the 
older  type  of  examination,  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
replaced  them  so  completely.  Extended  research  might 
discover  the  motives  actuating  those  who  brought  about  the 
change.  Evidently  the  older  examinations  were  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  increasing  number  of  subjects  of  in¬ 
struction  may  have  made  them  less  practicable.  They  must 
always  have  been  difficult  to  use  rightly.  To  examine  satis¬ 
factorily  in  Virgil  or  geometry  or  English  history  is  not 
always  easy;  to  examine  in  Latin  or  mathematics  or  history 
is  much  less  so.  It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  whether  or  not 
a  student  has  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  a  whole  subject 
but  to  discover  whether  he  knows  it  intimately  and  thoroly 
is  another  matter.  These  and  other  considerations  doubtless 
led  to  the  change.  Was  it  a  wholly  fruitless  change?  Have 
the  examinations  on  special  fields  proved  to  be  of  no  value? 
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Neither  school  nor  college  education  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  been  an  utter  failure;  even  the  most  pessimistic 
must  admit  that  both  have  seemed  to  show  improvement 
over  earlier  years.  Members  of  the  teaching  staff  in 
colleges  which  admit  on  examination  agree  in  general  that 
the  examinations  we  have  had  are  very  satisfactory  tests  of 
the  student’s  readiness  for  college  work  and  that  the  record 
made  by  the  student  in  his  examinations  for  admission  to 
college  has  been  on  the  whole  a  fairly  safe  index  of  the  kind 
of  work  which  he  may  be  expected  to  do  in  his  college 
course.  An  article  published  in  this  Review  in  September, 
1912,  brings  forward  statistical  support  for  this  opinion. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  said  for  examinations  of  the 
prevailing  type  they  have  obvious  defects  and  it  may  well  be 
that  they  should  be  replaced  or  supplemented  by  something 
better.  That  improvement  is  not  impossible  is  indeed 
evident.  The  examinations  in  Latin  based  upon  the  new 
requirements  in  that  subject  have  supplied  very  good  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  superiority  to  the  examinations  based  upon 
the  old  requirements.  They  presuppose  the  reading  of  no 
less  Latin;  but  they  presuppose  the  ability  to  read  Latin  at 
sight.  Their  virtue  is  not,  I  venture  to  say,  in  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  scope  which  they  possess  in  only  a  small  de¬ 
gree  but  in  the  fact  that  they  give  to  the  study  a  different 
outlook.  They  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  ability  to 
read  Caesar  and  Cicero  and  Virgil  not  simply  to  learn  lessons. 
They  accomplish  in  a  measure  what  the  comprehensive 
examinations  aim  to  achieve,  the  cultivation  of  power 
and  not  simply  of  acquisition.  They  encourage  if  you  will 
a  comprehensiveness  of  outlook  and  they  show  how  ex¬ 
aminations  on  what  are  after  all  limited  fields — “piece¬ 
meal  examinations” — can  accomplish  this.  They  show 
what  intelligent  care  can  accomplish  with  almost  any  ex¬ 
aminations.  Comprehensiveness  of  scope  may  aid  in  this 
tho  it  can  hardly  assure  it  and  it  may  have  evils  of  its  own. 
There  seems  at  times  to  be  a  serious  lack  of  clearness  in 
the  very  meaning  of  “comprehensive.”  To  some  it  seems 
to  mean  mere  extent  of  subject  matter.  They  seem  to 
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assume  that  in  this  case  the  whole  is  no  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts:  that  somehow  any  educator  deserves 
well  of  his  generation  if  he  makes  one  big  examination 
grow  where  two  or  three  little  ones  grew  before.  With 
a  few  the  word  seems  to  have  become  a  fetish:  healing 
virtue  is  to  flow  from  comprehensiveness. 

There  are  unquestioned  advantages  in  true  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  in  a  wide  view,  just  as  there  are  complementary 
advantages  in  its  opposite,  but  there  are  clearly  disad¬ 
vantages  as  well;  comprehensive  examinations  unintelli- 
gently  administered  would  be  productive  of  as  great  harm 
as  “piece-meal”  examinations  similarly  administered.  Com¬ 
prehensive  examinations  are  liable  to  all  the  defects  of 
“piece-meal”  examinations  except  one,  namely,  restriction 
to  a  small  field  if  that  is  necessarily  a  defect.  They  may  ex¬ 
act  too  great  a  knowledge  of  detail  and  thereby  require 
“cramming”  on  a  scale  which  the  worst  of  “piece-meal” 
examinations  have  never  made  necessary.  This  evil  has 
frequently  been  charged  against  those  comprehensive 
examinations  which  come  at  the  close  of  secondary  school 
education  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
V.  hand  they  may  be  too  easy  or  too  vague,  thereby  encourag¬ 
ing  a  glib  superficiality — the  one  thing  which  above  all 
others  is  sometimes  supposed  to  characterize  our  students 
in  school  and  college.  Even  a  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  may  emphasize  the  non-essential,  or  neglect  the  sig¬ 
nificant,  or  lack  balance  and  proportion.  And  since  it 
covers  the  whole  field  there  is  no  possibility  that  a  de¬ 
fective  examination  on  one  part  of  the  field  may  be  offset 
to  some  degree  by  a  better  one  in  another  part.  With  all 
the  emphasis  on  the  final  examination  one  incentive  to  good 
work  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month  would 
be  weakened.  No  one  who  was  in  college  when  the  lecture 
system  was  at  its  height  can  have  forgotten  the  light¬ 
hearted  way  in  which  a  large  majority  postponed  all  study 
until  the  examinations  were  imminent.  Even  in  graduate 
instruction  it  has  sometimes  been  found  unwise  to  leave  the 
student  entirely  without  the  spur  and  guidance  of  examina- 
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tions  on  limited  fields.  The  student  in  the  European 
university  is  not  guiltless  of  procrastination  and  neglect 
and  the  proportion  who  complete  their  studies  and  take 
the  final  comprehensive  examination  for  the  degree  can 
hardly  be  gratifying  to  those  who  would  champion  com¬ 
prehensive  examinations  to  the  exclusion  of  those  on  more 
limited  fields. 

The  final  review  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  exercise  even 
when  not  very  well  conducted :  as  a  supplement  to  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  comprehensive  examinations  may  play  a 
very  important  part.  A  student  should  at  the  close  of  his 
secondary  school  training,  in  English,  Latin,  mathematics 
or  any  other  subject  extending  over  two  or  three  years, 
be  able  to  pass  an  examination  which  would  be  a  test  not 
simply  of  his  having  learned  certain  things,  but  also  of  his 
mastery  of  the  subject;  of  his  ability  to  deal  with  new 
material  in  the  field  in  which  he  had  studied.  If  compre¬ 
hensive  examinations  will  do  this — and  rightly  administered 
they  will  greatly  assist — by  all  means  let  us  have  them. 
What  is  true  of  the  secondary  school  subjects  is  likewise 
true  of  college  subjects.  The  practise  of  requiring  each 
student  to  complete  certain  majors  or  sequences,  as  they 
are  variously  called,  is  now  well-nigh  universal  in  colleges. 
It  should  be  possible  and  necessary  for  a  student  after  having 
completed  these  sequences  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
fields  in  which  they  lie.  For  a  number  of  years  past  candi¬ 
dates  for  honors  in  Columbia  College  (and  probably  else¬ 
where)  have  been  required  to  pass  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tions  of  this  character  and  the  results  have  shown  the 
value  and  practicabilty  of  such  examinations  for  students 
who  are  of  sufficient  intellectual  ability  to  warrant  their 
being  accepted  as  candidates  for  honors.  They  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  practicable  for  any  student  who  has  that  grade 
of  ability  which  would  warrant  a  college  in  giving  him  a 
degree.  But  they  should  be  simply  one  part  of  a  complex 
system  and  are  applicable  only  to  the  larger  areas.  Too 
exclusive  an  emphasis  upon  them  is  neither  useful  nor 
creditable  to  our  sense  of  proportion. 
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Moreover,  we  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  an 
examination  on  a  limited  field  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
items  in  that  field.  It  is  possible  to  give  an  examination 
on  any  field,  however  small,  which  shall  call  for  compre¬ 
hension  and  a  grasp  of  the  bearing  of  the  various  items  in 
the  limited  field.  An  examination  on  Virgil  need  not  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  student  has  forgotten  all  he  learned 
of  Caesar  or  Cicero  or  Latin.  Every  good  teacher  aims 
at  leading  the  pupil  to  mastery.  The  examination  on  the 
wider  field,  if  rightly  used,  may  be  of  great  assistance  in 
this  connection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wide  discussion 
of  examination  systems  may  bring  home  to  teachers  every¬ 
where  the  vast  importance  of  the  examination  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  instrument  and  to  examiners  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense  of  giving  examinations  which  are  hasty  or  careless 
or  unintelligent. 

The  new  admission  systems  referred  to  above  involve 
more  than  the  introduction  of  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tions;  they  involve  also  the  omission  altogether  of  ex¬ 
aminations  in  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  student’s 
secondary  school  work.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  such 
omission  is  toward  neglect  of  the  subjects  in  which  the 
student  is  not  planning  to  take  examinations  and  this  can 
not  be  desirable  from  any  standpoint.  When  secondary 
schools  have  all  reached  the  point  at  which  cooperation  from 
the  colleges  in  maintaining  standards  is  superfluous  it  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  college  to  examine  simply  in  a  certain 
few  selected  subjects  or  in  many. 

A  further  objection  to  the  exclusive  adoption  of  com¬ 
prehensive  examinations  for  admission  to  college  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  under  this  system  the  student  and 
his  teacher  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  until  the  very 
end  of  the  course  how  much  progress  was  being  made  to¬ 
ward  that  mastery  of  the  subject  which  the  examinations 
would  test.  The  same  objection  holds  with  perhaps  les¬ 
sened  force  for  the  college  and  even  for  graduate  study. 

But  no  one  can  object  to  comprehensive  examinations 
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in  themselves.  They  are  not  the  whole  of  education  but 
they  are  fitted  to  serve  as  a  valuable  instrument  and  they 
should  by  no  means  be  neglected. 
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VI 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  COLLEGE  GREEK^ 

It  is  possible  that  an  assemblage  of  classical  scholars 
may  feel  some  interest  in  the  views  of  a  mere  layman  in 
this  field,  an  unprejudiced  observer  of  Greek  from  outside 
the  inner  professional  fold,  a  teacher  of  English  and  an 
administrative  officer  who  has  never  used  Greek  vocationally, 
who  has  never  found  it  of  any  direct  practical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  use,  in  the  narrower  sense,  who  has  forgotten 
how  to  read  the  language,  and  who,  in  the  face  of  these 
obvious  objections,  is  profoundly  grateful  that  the  college 
requirements  of  her  undergraduate  years  forced  her  to  study 
Greek,  and  enthusiastically  believes  in  its  value  today. 

Of  course,  Greek  is  of  no  practical,  vocational  use,  save 
for  the  very  few  who  are  privileged  to  teach  it.  Its  appeal 
in  college  must  be  to  those  who  expect  from  it  far  other 
things — joy  in  beauty,  exhilaration  of  adventure,  and 
illumination  of  the  mind.  The  purpose  of  college  Greek 
should  be  to  communicate  these  things  in  much  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  spirit  by  actual 
travel,  by  journeys  across  the  sea  to  civilizations  older  and 
in  some  ways  richer  and  in  many  ways  different  from  our  own. 

In  offering  myself  as  an  humble  example — a  kind  of 
Exhibit  A — of  this  sort  of  pleasurable  result  of  classical 
study,  I  must  apologize  for  the  rather  personal,  auto¬ 
biographical  flavor  of  some  of  my  remarks.  In  order  to 
give  my  opinion  any  value  as  a  scientific  specimen,  I  must 
state  briefly  the  history  of  my  own  Greek  studies.  Having 
reluctantly  decided  to  enter  college,  and  finding  that 
Barnard  prescribed  Greek  for  entrance,  I  began  the  language 
in  the  October  preceding  my  admission.  One  other  pupil 
and  myself,  in  a  cosy  class  of  two,  with  an  excellent  teacher, 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Latin  Club,  February  19, 
1916. 
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met  for  seven  periods  a  week  and  easily  covered,  by  June, 
all  the  entrance  requirement  and  more,  except  the  three 
books  of  the  Iliad,  which  I  studied  with  a  tutor  for  three 
weeks  after  school  had  closed.  I  have  always  been  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  that  I  covered  beginning  Greek  so  rapidly, 
swallowing  the  grammar  in  large,  hasty  doses,  and  arriving 
within  a  couple  of  months  at  pleasurable  reading.  Had 
I  been  obliged  to  drag  thru  these  early  stages  at  one-third 
the  pace,  I  am  confident  that  I  should  not  have  loved  the 
language  nearly  so  well. 

In  those  days  Greek  was  prescribed  for  freshmen,  and, 
tho  I  never  thought  of  specializing  in  the  classics,  I  chose 
to  continue  it,  one  course  a  year,  thru  all  the  rest  of  my 
college  days,  just  because  I  liked  it.  We  read  rapidly, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  as  we  did  not  in  our  Latin  courses,  and 
I  therefore  covered  a  fair  amount  of  literature — about 
ten  books  of  the  Odyssey,  as  I  remember,  Plato’s  Protagoras 
and  Apology,  some  Lysias,  which  I  recall  but  vaguely, 
the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  which  we  did  not  appreciate, 
at  least  two  plays  of  Euripides  and  three  of  Sophocles, 
which  imprest  me  deeply,  several  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
and  his  life  by  Plutarch,  the  fragments  of  lyric  and  bucolic 
poets — I  remember  vividly  the  beautiful  bits  of  Sappho — 
and  finally  a  semester  of  Pindar — very  difficult.  There 
was  probably  more,  which  I  forget.  I  have  always  regretted 
that  I  read  no  Herodotus  and  no  Aeschylus. 

Perhaps  my  happiest  recollection  of  those  days  of  college 
Greek  is  of  the  weekly  hour  in  my  freshman  year  when  as 
many  of  the  class  as  wished  met  for  voluntary  reading  at 
sight.  We  must  have  been  conscientious  and  studious 
souls  in  those  days,  for,  as  I  remember,  most  of  the  class 
came.  We  covered  rapidly  the  Phaeacian  episode  and 
several  other  books  of  the  Odyssey.  The  beauty  of  Homer 
penetrated  the  spirit  of  one  freshman  at  least,  as  no  other 
poetry  had  yet  done.  I  still  repeat  to  myself  occasionally 
ten  lines  from  the  fifth  book  which  I  happened  to  admire 
greatly  and  to  commit  to  memory  that  winter  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  the  passage  beginning  ‘VoTj/a  dtd,  fit}  fioi  toSc 
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Xw«o,”  in  which  Odysseus  tells  Calypso  of  his  unconquerable 
yearning  for  the  day  of  his  homecoming. 

Well,  those  pleasant  hours  of  my  college  Greek  past 
long  ago.  What  did  I  gain  from  them  to  compensate  for 
the  expenditure  of  time  thruout  four  years — of  time  in  which 
I  might  have  learned  stenography  and  bookkeeping  and 
cooking  and  many  other  useful  things  of  which  I  am  still 
ignorant?  What  can  others  gain  from  such  hours  today? 
On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  I  will  try  to  analyze 
what  is,  to  my  mind,  the  value  and  the  purpose  of  Greek 
in  our  college  curriculum. 

Greek  is,  of  course,  an  exquisitely  adjusted  linguistic 
instrument.  I  learned  from  my  own  superficial  study  of 
its  grammar,  syntax  and  vocabulary  a  good  deal  which  has 
proved  applicable  to  other  languages  and  to  the  art  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  general.  But  on  the  whole  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  disciplinary,  linguistic  side  of  the  study  should 
be  emphasized,  as  I  believe  it  should  be  in  Latin.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language  as  a  mere  tool,  a  key  to  unlock  the 
treasure  house  of  its  literature,  should  be  the  conception 
held  before  the  students;  they  should  be  hurried  as  rapidly 
as  possible  over  all  philological  preliminaries,  and  even 
accuracy  of  understanding  should  to  some  extent  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  rapidity  of  reading,  so  that  the  students  may  en¬ 
joy  as  widely  as  may  be  the  abundant  riches  of  the  store¬ 
house,  before  graduation  and  the  pressure  of  worldly  affairs 
shut  them  from  further  exploration  in  this  delightful  field. 

Some  bit  of  linguistic  training  we  may,  however,  claim 
as  the  result  of  any  Greek  course.  We  may  claim  also 
some  solid  addition  to  our  stock  of  historical  and  mytho¬ 
logical  information,  and  the  ability  to  thrill  responsively 
to  allusions  in  other  literatures  to  these  great  tales  of  the 
past.  I  vividly  remember  the  aesthetic  joy  I  derived 
even  from  the  very  crude  production  some  years  ago  of 
Stephen  Phillips’  Ulysses — especially  in  the  scene  in  Hades 
when  a  mysterious  shade  approaches  the  much-enduring 
hero,  who  greets  it  in  awe-struck  tones,  “Oh,  mighty  Aga¬ 
memnon!”  What  a  wealth  of  poetry,  of  tragedy,  of  the 
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imagination  of  centuries,  glowed  about  the  sound  of  that 
great  name!  How  all  that  rich  association  suddenly  lifted 
the  scene  for  me  to  thrilling  heights!  The  comparative 
blankness  of  mind  which  results  from  lack  of  such  connota¬ 
tions  was  imprest  upon  me  a  few  years  ago — before  the 
play  became  so  fashionable — when  I  was  reading  to  a 
group  of  students  passages  from  Gilbert  Murray’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Trojan  Women,  and  one  interested  girl  inquired 
earnestly,  “Who  was  Hecuba?’’  How  comparatively  little 
the  poetry  could  mean  to  her! 

Another  function  of  college  Greek  is,  I  believe,  to  arouse 
in  the  students’  minds  the  sense  of  the  romance  of  archae¬ 
ology,  of  the  journeys  which  it  has  made  possible  into  the 
long  dead  but  still  vital  past.  It  is  strange  how  many 
people  look  upon  archaeology  as  a  dull  and  musty  pursuit. 
They  have  never  thrilled  to  the  story  of  Schliemann’s 
life,  or  of  the  recent  work  in  Crete  which  has  made  old 
myths  seem  concrete  historical  realities  and  unearthed  a 
forgotten  civilization.  There  is  no  child  who  is  unconscious 
of  the  joyous  excitement  of  digging  for  buried  treasure, 
who  has  not  read  with  bated  breath  tales  of  pirate  gold. 
We  should  not  neglect  to  make  real  to  students  the  far 
greater  joy  and  excitement  of  unearthing  buried  civiliza¬ 
tions — a  pleasure  easily  obtainable  vicariously,  if  not  in 
person,  and  a  taste  to  be  acquired  more  easily  thru  classical 
archaeology  than  in  other  fields. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  desire  for  intellectual  adventure  which 
should  be  stirred  in  the  souls  of  our  college  students — 
the  eagerness  to  explore  new  and  strange  fields,  to  venture 
on  experiments  in  subjects  far  from  their  daily  lives,  in  a 
different  age,  a  different  atmosphere,  from  which  they  may 
derive  mental  stimulus  and  often  creative  power.  Many 
persons  lack  this  spirit  of  intellectual  initiative  and  ad¬ 
venture.  I  was  glad  to  see  it  shown  recently  by  a  group 
of  Barnard  students  who  acquired  from  some  elementary 
study  of  medieval  literature  an  interest  in  old  Irish  ro¬ 
mances,  and  a  desire  to  study  Old  Irish.  Our  professor  of 
Celtic  Literature  in  Columbia  University  kindly  arranged 
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an  elementary  course  in  this  subject,  and  twelve  energetic 
undergraduates  are  ■  faring  forth  into  this  comparatively 
uncharted  academic  sea  of  intellectual  adventure.  Even 
more  keenly  should  this  spirit  be  stirred  within  students 
with  respect  to  Greek.  Some  linguistic  barriers  should  not 
deter,  but  rather  lure  on  hardy  souls  to  these  joys  of  ex¬ 
ploration  and  to  the  stimulus  of  remote  and  alien  lands. 

Just  because  Hellenic  civilization  is  remote  from  us  in 
point  of  time,  intimate  contact  with  it  seems  to  me  in¬ 
valuable  in  giving  us  a  sense  of  historical  perspective,  a 
realization  that  things  develop  slowly,  with  long  lapses  and 
backslidings,  that  we  must  not  be  too  impatient  of  delays, 
nor  too  much  carried  away  by  the  latest  social  nostrums 
and  cure-alls.  They  were  probably  discust  some  twenty 
centuries  ago  also,  and  their  mere  enunciation  today  is 
not  going  to  revolutionize  forthwith  the  face  of  society. 
To  both  the  feminists  and  the  antifeminists  who  view  with 
opposite  emotions  some  ideas  regarding  the  position  of 
women  and  the  home  I  commend  the  reading  of  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Republic,  to  which  I  myself  occasionally  turn 
— in  Jowett’s  translation- — and  which  I  find  both  illuminating 
and  soothing. 

This  long  vista  across  the  ages,  and  this  sense  of  contact 
with  what  was  in  so  many  ways  the  fountain  head  of  our 
civilization,  give  an  intellectual  experience  which  we  should 
not  wish  to  miss.  It  is  sometimes,  of  course,  discouraging, 
to  realize  how  little  we  have  progrest,  if  we  have  progrest 
at  all,  beyond  that  golden  age  of  long  ago.  Deep  was  the 
depression  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  us  on  a  gray  afternoon 
last  May,  when  we  sat  in  the  new  stadium  and  witnessed 
that  probably  un-Greek  but  moving  presentation  of  the 
Trojan  Women.  “Would  ye  be  wise,  ye  cities,  flee  from 
war”  fell  from  the  lips  of  Cassandra  with  almost  uncanny 
aptness. 

“How  are  ye  blind, 

Ye  treaders  down  of  cities,  ye  that  cast 
Temples  to  desolation,  and  lay  waste 
Tombs,  the  untrodden  sanctuaries  where  lie 
The  ancient  dead;  yourselves  so  soon  to  die!” 
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It  might  have  been  written  today,  of  the  madness  which  is 
now  abroad  in  the  world.  As  we  listened  we  felt  that  no 
one  could  realize  more  acutely  than  Euripides  the  hideous. . 
cruelty  and  the  blank  futility  of  war.  The  truth  was  evi-: 
dently  apparent  in  his  time  to  a  thoughtful  man,  and  yet 
in  all  these  centuries  we  seem  to  have  made  no  progress  , 
towards  obliterating  this  futile  cruelty  from  the  earth. 

It  is  certainly  discouraging  at  times,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  main  illuminating  and  right,  that  we  should 
thus  realize  how  like  in  mind  and  heart  are  we  and  the  men 
of  other  ages.  The  essential  kinship  of  the  human  race  it  • 
is  proper  that  we  should  learn,  in  order  that  we  may  under¬ 
stand  and  sympathetically  interpret  the  course  of  history. 
The  eternally  clear  and  true  intellectual  power  manifested 
in  Plato,  the  touching  appreciation  of  the  elemental  bond 
uniting  man  and  wife  and  child  shown  in  Homer’s  beautiful 
scene  of  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache — such 
examples  as  these  show  what  a  vivid  sense  of  human  kin¬ 
ship  with  other  times  the  study  of  Greek  should  bring  to  us. 

Such  voyaging  into  ancient  thought  causes  this  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  essential  likeness  of  humanity,  and  also  a  re¬ 
spectful  toleration  of  unessential  differences,  and  is  thus 
in  its  effect  much  like  foreign  travel  and  residence  in  distant 
lands.  Without  it  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  provincial 
and  narrow.  You  may  remember  that  in  Bernard  Shaw’s 
delightful  play,  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  when  Caesar’s  British 
secretary  expresses  horror  at  some  Egyptian  practises,  • 
Caesar  apologizes  for  him  to  Cleopatra,  saying,  “You 
see,  he  imagines  that  the  customs  of  his  own  little  island  are 
the  laws  of  nature.’’  We,  too,  the  island  dwellers  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  are  not  immune  to  such  imaginings. 

Not  even  in  times  of  peace,  still  less  today,  is  it  possible 
for  most  of  us  to  break  down  this  sort  of  provincialism 
by  actual  physical  travel  in  foreign  lands.  But  by  study 
pursued  in  the  proper  mood  of  pleasurable  exploration, 
and  especially,  I  believe,  by  the  study  of  Greek,  our  minds 
can  travel  afar,  and  we  can  gain  much  the  same  broadening 
effect  upon  our  spirit. 
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And  finally  Greek  is  valuable  in  bringing  us  into  con¬ 
tact  with  beauty.  Perhaps  this  is  its  most  precious  func¬ 
tion.  Many  people  today  forget  a  truth  which  I  have  had 
vividly  imprest  on  my  mind  during  the  past  few  years 
— our  need  of  food  for  the  spirit,  of  sustenance  which  will 
rouse  to  a  warmer  glow  within  us  the  driving  force  of 
energy,  ambition,  idealism.  There  are,  of  course,  various 
kinds  of  food  for  the  spirit — friendship,  religion,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  striking  personalities,  the  desire  for  social  service. 
One  kind  of  very  great  value  is  the  stimulation  derived 
from  the  highest  types  of  the  fine  arts,  the  aesthetic  joy 
of  contact  with  beauty.  I  can  remember  having  a  fine 
production  of  a  great  opera  fill  me  with  renewed  energy, 
with  consciousness  of  the  value  of  life,  with  zest  and  in¬ 
creased  ability  for  teaching  required  argumentation  to 
sophomores  the  next  morning.  We  differ  somewhat  in  the 
types  of  art  from  which  we  derive  this  food  for  the  spirit, 
but  for  very  many  of  us,  I  believe,  the  riches  that  lie  in 
Greek  culture,  the  beauties  of  Greek  literature, — unequalled 
except  perhaps  by  English — of  Greek  architecture,  of  Greek 
sculpture,  can  give  pleasure,  inspiration  and  driving  force 
beyond  most  other  aesthetic  joys. 

These  values  which  I  have  been  enumerating — I  realize 
how  inadequately — can  be  achieved  by  the  proper  sort  of 
study  of  Greek  archaeology,  history,  philosophy,  art,  and 
literature.  We  should  not  confine  our  enthusiasm  to  litera¬ 
ture  alone.  In  travelling  in  a  foreign  land  we  can  derive 
vastly  greater  pleasure,  interest  and  profit  if  we  can  speak 
the  language  of  the  country.  The  study  of  Greek  literature, 
of  course,  should  be  conducted  if  possible  in  Greek.  Even 
a  scanty  knowledge  of  that  tongue  enables  one  to  taste  a 
flavor  absent  from  any  translation,  however  excellent. 
But  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  it  is  better  to  know  Greek 
culture  thru  translations  than  not  at  all,  and  I  should 
imagine  that  it  would  be  well  for  teachers  of  Greek  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  arouse  interest  in  Greek  art,  history, 
philosophy  and  even  translated  literature,  with  the  hope 
that  this  contact  with  Hellenism  may  stir  the  students  to 
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desire  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  to  be  gained  only 
thru  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 

A  rather  amusing  example  of  this  sort  of  approach  is 
furnished  at  Barnard  by  our  Greek  Games,  a  pleasant 
spring  festival.  The  reciting  of  a  Greek  invocation  to  the 
presiding  deity,  the  study  of  Greek  costumes  involved  in 
the  preparations,  or  even  the  hurling  of  the  discus,  some¬ 
times  fires  our  young  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  the 
ambition  to  journey  further  towards  ancient  Hellas. 

In  meditating  on  the  subject  of  this  address  I  was  led 
to  wonder  to  what  extent  the  women’s  colleges  during  the 
last  ten  years  had  been  winning  students  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  had  thus  been  enabled  to  achieve  some  of  the 
good  ends  which  I  have  been  suggesting.  The  statistics 
which  were  courteously  furnished  to  me  by  seven  of  the 
principal  colleges  for  women  did  not  cover  completely  more 
than  five  years — from  1910-11  to  1914- 15  inclusive — and 
they  were  based  on  such  different  systems  of  registration 
and  compilation  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  from  them  any 
positive  and  definite  conclusions.  You  may  be  interested 
in  knowing,  however,  the  sum  totals  of  registrations  in  Greek 
for  all  the  seven  colleges  lumped  together,  for  each  of  the 
five  years.  They  run  as  follows; 


1910- 11 .  568 

1911- 12 .  553 

1912- 13 .  518 

1913- 14 .  506 

1914- 15 .  560 


You  will  observe  that  they  decline  steadily  for  four  years 
and  then  suddenly  leap  back  to  a  figure  almost  equal  to  the 
first  of  the  series.  What  caused  this  sudden  revival  in 
1 914-15?  Were  the  students  seeking  refuge  from  a  world 
of  war? 

Another  point  which  struck  me  in  studying  the  statistics 
in  detail  was  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  registrations, 
in  certain  cases,  were  in  beginning  Greek.  At  one  of  the 
largest  colleges,  for  example,  out  of  117  total  registrations 
in  Greek  for  19 14-15,  76  were  in  the  beginning  Greek 
course.  Evidently  the  hope  of  college  Greek  lies  largely 
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in  these  elementary  classes.  Our  classical  departments — 
in  the  women’s  colleges,  at  least — can  not  depend  upon  any 
considerable  supply  of  students  who  have  begun  Greek  in 
the  secondary  schools.  They  must  somehow  capture  the 
imagination  and  the  interest  of  students  after  they  enter 
college,  and  initiate  them  then  into  the  joys  of  Greek. 

The  difficulty  of  doing  this  today  lies  not  in  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  Greek,  but  in  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  other  subjects  also  of  interest  and  of  use.  This  pressure 
on  the  curriculum  is  vividly  realized  by  any  one  who  ad¬ 
vises  students  regarding  their  choice  of  studies.  Greek 
can  best  hold  a  firm  position  in  the  college  by  emphasizing, 
I  believe,  these  cultural  and  pleasurable  aspects  which  I 
have  tried  to  outline.  What  student  would  decline  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  travel  abroad  with  an  inspiring  guide  and  live 
for  a  time  in  a  land  alive  with  interest  and  beauty?  Pre¬ 
sented  to  her  in  the  guise  of  a  similar  chance,  a  journey  into 
Hellenic  civilization  should  never  cease  to  appeal. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  use  most  often  the  analogy 
between  the  study  of  Greek  and  foreign  travel.  For  many 
years  it  has  always  sprung  to  my  mind  when  I  have  tried 
to  explain  to  questioning  doubters  my  benefit  from  my  own 
college  Greek.  As  I  look  back  upon  this,  it  seems  to  me 
most  like  a  journey  into  a  different  land;  it  seems  that  I 
lived  for  a  time  in  a  clearer  air,  under  a  brighter  sky,  where 
minds  played  freely,  where  life  was  young,  where  the  world 
was  rich  with  a  balanced  and  exquisite  beauty.  Perhaps 
the  real  Greece  was  not  at  all  like  this  vision  of  mine.  I 
do  not  greatly  care.  Not  for  much  gold  would  I  give  up 
this  memory  of  a  happy  journey.  Whether  I  can  read 
Greek  now  or  not — what  matters  that?  Because  I  can  not 
travel  there  again,  shall  I  therefore  regret  that  I  was  once 
privileged  to  dwell  in  Arcady?  I  rather  rejoice  that  for 
a  time  at  least  my  steps  were  turned  thither,  and  I  try  to 
guide  others  also  towards  the  pleasures  of  that  delectable  land. 

Virginia  C.  GildersIvEEve 

Barnard  College 
Columbia  University 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  WAR  AND  ITS  PEDAGOGIC  OPPORTUNITIES 

As  a  result  of  an  intensive  investigation^  by  the  writer 
of  what  the  cities  of  this  country  are  doing  regarding  the 
teaching  of  the  present  European  war,  it  was  found  that 
out  of  one  hundred  and  nine  cities,  eighty-seven  were  teach¬ 
ing  the  war  and  twenty-two  cities  were  not  teaching  the 
war  during  the  past  year.  Eleven  cities  were  found  teach¬ 
ing  the  war  as  a  separate  subject.  Twenty-six  cities  cor¬ 
related  the  teaching  of  the  war  with  history  and  geography. 
In  all,  there  were  thirty-nine  states  represented  by  care¬ 
fully  chosen  representative  cities,  besides  the  broad  com¬ 
prehensive  views  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  twelve  State  Commissioners  of  Education 
and  others. 

The  teaching  of  the  war  varied  all  the  way  from  a  daily 
separate  period  with  all  obtainable  facts  to  that  of  a  mere 
mentioning  of  the  war.  But,  when  a  complete  summary 
of  the  investigation  was  made,  the  profound  and  most 
welcome  fact  was  observed,  that  from  all  this  vast  informa¬ 
tion,  regardless  of  whether  educators  maintain  that  war 
should  or  should  not  be  taught,  peace  and  not  war  should 
and  has  a  right  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  American  citizen. 

As  this  is  a  nation  of  peace,  has  been,  and  always  should 
be,  it  behooves  every  educator  and  especially  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  education  to  make  a  careful  pedagogical 
survey  and  application  of  the  use,  importance  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  present  war  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  a  few  very  strong  and 
earnest  city  superintendents  who  believed  that  the  war 
1  Pedagogical  Seminary,  March,  1915,  p.  1-26. 
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should  not  be  taught.  But  from  the  data  collected,  it 
was  conclusively  shown  that  these  were  in  the  small  minor¬ 
ity.  It  is  hoped  that  all  those  who  read  the  above  will 
make  a  careful  estimate  of  the  many  valuable  quotations 
and  pedagogic  reasons  given  by  the  most  eminent  superin- 
tendents^  of  this  country  of  just  why  they  teach  the  war 
and  believe  they  are  pedagogically  correct  in  so  doing. 
It  is  not  only  the  firm  conviction  of  the  writer,  but  of  many 
of  the  most  noted  educators  in  this  country,  such  as  Presi¬ 
dent  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University,  State  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Education  and  city  superintendents,  that  to 
neglect  so  great  an  opportunity  as  the  teaching  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  in  our  public  schools  is  a  pedagogic  crime. 

While  no  American  citizen  quite  agrees  in  full  with  an¬ 
other  on  all  social,  religious  and  moral  issues,  yet  every¬ 
body  does  meet  on  the  same  common  ground  in  maintain¬ 
ing  that  war  is  an  evil.  And  no  American  wants  or  de¬ 
sires  his  child  to  be  instructed  in  the  righteousness  of  war. 
This  is  why  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year  the  appeal 
is  made  to  the  great  army  of  schoolmen  all  over  this  coun¬ 
try  not  to  neglect  this  greatest  of  all  opportunities  of  serv¬ 
ing  their  country  and  the  unborn  generations  in  a  lasting 
manner  at  an  opportune  time  in  the  most  patriotic  fashion 
that  any  field  of  battle  has  ever  witnest.  For  anyone  who 
will,  may  call  patriotism  the  killing  of  more  than  two 
millions  of  men  and  the  wounding  of  over  five  millions  of 
men  in  a  little  over  one  year  of  war  plus  a  far  lesser  toll 
of  exacting  a  cumulating  mountainous  debt  of  approx¬ 
imately  four  hundred  million  dollars  a  week  upon  the  gen¬ 
erations  to  come,  but  for  every  educator  who  is  a  lover  of 
wisdom,  truth  and  humanity,  it  can  not  be  called  other 
than  that  of  crime. 

The  field  of  instruction  regarding  the  present  war  is 
unlimited.  The  definite  aim,  goal  and  final  result  is  and 
should  be  universal  peace.  This  result  is  obtained  from 
the  combined  effects  of  the  teaching  of  the  war  from  such 
viewpoints  as  universal  peace,  the  arts  of  peace,  war  and 
*  See  Pedagogical  Seminary,  March,  1915,  p.  8-1 1. 
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social  service,  effects  of  the  war  on  social  conditions,  ef¬ 
fects  on  education,  war  and  history,  civics  (a  comparative 
study  of  nations),  economics,  geography,  and  hygiene. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  making  valuable  use  of  the  war, 
the  writer  has  been  informed  by  only  one  superintendent, 
who  firmly  advocates  that  war  should  be  taught,  that  a 
teacher  created  any  disturbance  by  such  teaching  and  that 
this  happened  but  once.  The  correction  was  made  and 
all  things  moved  along  smoothly.  This  superintendent, 
made  use  of  the  war  to  such  an  extent  in  vitalizing  all 
possible  school  subjects  that  it  would  have  taken  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  one  complaint  of  unbiased  teaching 
to  have  persuaded  him  that  war  should  not  be  taught. 

It  is  unanimously  agreed  by  all  superintendents  who 
advocate  such  vitalized  teaching  that  it  is  pedagogic  and 
unquestioned.  Dr.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  has  well  said  “Our  constant 
aim  should  be  to  clear  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  children 
of  old-world  hatreds  and  prejudices,  whether  these  hatreds 
and  prejudices  are  racial,  social,  or  religious  *  *  *  * 

Sublime  is  the  undertaking  to  strip  millions  of  children 
in  whom  the  lust  to  strike  the  racial  enemy  is  innate,  of 
the  inborn  propensities  to  strife.  Therefore,  a  teacher, 
who,  before  his  pupils,  assails  the  Austrians  or  Belgians, 
the  English  or  the  French,  or  the  Germans,  or  the  Russians, 
or  the  Servians,  is  guilty  of  two  heinous  offences.  The 
first  is  an  offense  against  a  child.  He  may  wound  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  a  deeply  sensitive  boy  or  girl,  and  this,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  is  the  teacher’s  cardinal  sin.  He  offends 
against  our  national  patriotism,  which  was  and  is,  to  make 
one,  on  American  soil,  the  children  of  all  earth’s  nations — 
to  wipe  out  and  not  to  perpetuate  racial  prejudices  *  *  . 

No  occasion  should  be  neglected  to  impress  upon  our  chil¬ 
dren  the  horrors  of  war — not  merely  the  immediate  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  battlefield,  but  the  collateral  horrors  that  follow 
in  the  wake  of  war — the  orphaning  of  tender  children, 
the  widowhood  of  loving  wives,  old  age  deprived  of  its 
natural  support,  the  flower  of  a  country  cut  off  in  its  youth. 
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the  poverty,  the  disease,  the  unspeakable  anguish  of  mind 
and  body.  And  all  this  to  the  end  that  our  children,  to 
whom,  in  years  to  come,  may  be  committed  the  issues  of 
peace  or  war  for  our  beloved  country,  may  learn  that  war 
is  so  dreadful  a  thing  that  it  should  never  be  entered  upon 
lightly,  but  only  as  a  last  resort  in  defense  against  national 
peril  or  in  support  of  some  fundamental  principle  of  transcen¬ 
dent  value  to  humanity,  as  for  instance,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  with  its  horrors  worse  than  war.” 

Should  there  be  some  superintendents  who  think  the 
prejudice  or  inadequacy  of  their  teachers  is  sufficient  to 
require  sealed  lips  in  the  schoolroom  of  that  which  millions 
of  our  children  know  about  quite  well  from  prejudiced  and 
biased  parents,  the  following  quotation  from  Superinten¬ 
dent  William  M.  Shafer,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  may  be  of 
great  value:  “There  is  no  more  danger  of  fomenting  an¬ 
tagonisms  among  pupils  of  different  normal  loyalties  than 
there  is  of  doing  the  same  thing  during  the  local,  state  or 
national  political  campaigns  and  the  same  wisdom  and 
sobriety  of  the  teaching  force  which  prevent  woeful  out¬ 
comes  in  the  one  case  will  prevent  them  in  the  present 
situation  *  *  *  *  j  have  seen  our  own  schools  go 

thru  the  bitterest  of  strike  and  labor  contentions  and  our 
safety  then  was  in  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals.” 

It  does  seem  that  if  a  teacher  wffio  is  truly  an  American 
and  has  the  sympathy,  love  and  welfare  of  her  pupils  at 
heart,  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  inculcate  f airmindedness 
and  an  unbiased  attitude  in  her  pupils,  who  in  all  this  broad 
land  can  be  trusted?  .Superintendent  William  D.  Parkin¬ 
son,  Waltham,  Mass.,  answers  th^'"  obiection  most  forci¬ 
bly  when  he  says,  “Teachers,  of  course,  are  inadequate  to 
the  task,  but  who  is  less  inadequate?  ica^  .^rs  may  need 
to  be  cautioned,  and  particularly  to  be  instructed,  but 
they  do  not  need  to  be  muzzled.  It  is  even  more  necessary 
in  the  humbler  institution  than  in  the  loftier  to  exercise 
one’s  freedom  with  common  sense  and  self-restraint,  but 
academic  freedom  is  as  vital  to  the  public  school  as  to  the 
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university.  Let  the  teacher  study  civilization  in  the 
embryo  and  act  accordingly.” 

Likewise,  Superintendent  William  H.  Beede,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  answers  the  above  objection  quite  as  well  in  the 
following:  “I  have  left  this  mainly  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  teachers,  believing  that  the  feeling  of  neutrality  which 
prevails  generally  in  this  country  would  be  observed  by 
our  teachers  in  discussing  this  matter  in  the  schools  *  * 

We  should  be  omitting  a  most  important  opportunity  for 
the  animated  study  of  geography  and  history,  if  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  war  topics  w^ere  forbidden  in  the  schools.” 

As  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  war,  only  suggestive 
features  seem  advisable  because  of  the  varying  conditions 
existing  everywhere.  ‘‘In  the  first  place,  there  is  very 
little  possibility  at  the  present  time  of  devising  one  formula 
which  will  include  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Middle 
West  has  a  type  of  high  school  which  no  one  born  and  bred 
east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  can  comprehend.  The 
committee  which  tries  to  put  the  high  schools  of  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  into  the  same  general  scheme  mth  the  high 
schools  of  Hartford  and  Worcester  finds  that  it  is  dealing 
with  incommensurable  quantities.  The  tendency,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  to  carry  on  standardizing  thru  a  number 
of  distinct,  local  agencies.”^  However,  a  short  daily  period 
from  the  fourth  grade  on  thru  the  high  school  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  w'ith  safety.  Special  topics  of  interest  to  the  pupils 
may  be  assigned,  but  always  after  they  have  been  care¬ 
fully  systematized  and  organized  by  the  teacher.  Hap¬ 
hazard  work  in  this  field  without  an  aim  is  as  bad  as  doing 
nothing.  Correlative  teaching  of  the  war  may  well  be 
emphasized  in  hi^tc*^  %.  geography,  civics  and  economics 
and  hygiene.  But,  undue  time  should  not  be  devoted  to 
the  w^ar  or  ‘its  phases,  because  one  extreme  is  as  bad 

as  another. 

To  illustrate,  a  careful  collecting  of  all  available  ma¬ 
terial  and  information  by  the  pupils  of  the  economic  phases 

®  Charles  H.  Judd,  Psychology  of  high  school  subjects.  Ginn  &  Company, 
1915,  P-  480. 
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of  the  war  for  only  a  few  days  under  the  guidance  of  wise 
teachers,  would  throw  more  light  on  economics  and  world 
trade  than  is  ofttimes  done  in  the  course  of  a  whole  year, 
because  the  pupils  have  vitalized  the  course  by  being  the 
collectors  and  users  of  the  material  in  which  they  were 
interested. 

The  reasons  are  many,  as  was  given  in  the  article  “In¬ 
struction  in  the  City  Schools  Concerning  the  War.”^  why 
and  how  instruction  may  be  given.  And  just  recently, 
an  excellent  book  by  Charles  H.  Judd  on  the  Psychology 
of  high  school  subjects  emphasizes  most  emphatically 
the  following  great  pedagogic  truth.  “The  fact  is  that  our 
educational  method  must  be  modified,  with  the  explicit 
view  of  giving  children  an  opportunity  to  create  intellectual 
needs  thru  the  questions  which  they  raise.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  in  our  description  of  children’s  mental 
processes  that  they  begin  their  school  life  with  a  natural 
feeling  of  these  needs.  They  ask  questions  with  a  good 
deal  of  freedom.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  conserve  that  side  of  the  child’s  natural  mental 
attitude.  We  answer  these  questions  in  such  a  way  as 
to  seem  to  give  a  final  answer  to  the  child’s  needs,  and  we 
do  not  lead  him  to  be  keen  about  other  possible  questions 
of  a  higher  order. ’’^ 

If  the  above  quotation  were  the  attitude  of  teachers 
regarding  vitalized  teaching  of  public  school  subjects  in 
the  curriculum,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  wonderful 
pedagogic  opportunity  furnished  by  the  war,  would  not 
only  be  closely  correlated  with  all  or  most  all  of  the  public 
school  subjects,  but  that  a  separate  period  each  day  would 
be  given  over  to  current  events  and  happenings  that  have 
to  do  with  the  pupil’s  every-day  life  and  thought. 

Charles  E.  McCorklE 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

*  Pedagogical  Seminary,  March,  1915. 

®  Charles  H.  Judd,  Psychology  of  high  school  subjects.  Ginn  &  Company, 
1915,  p.  446-447. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Tho  attempts  at  prophesy  have  long  been  condemned 
as  useless,  none  would  deny  that  there  could  be  no  progress 
if  those  who  have  visions  did  not  prophesy  in  words  or 
deeds.  An  individual  who  puts  his  ideas  into  practise  is, 
in  a  sense,  prophesying  that  future  generations  will  accept 
them  and  apply  them  broadly.  The  teacher  in  the  ranks 
can  not  work  out  his  ideas  if  they  involve  radical  changes. 
If  he  has  interest  in  the  distant  future  he  must  assume  the 
r61e  of  prophet  in  words.  The  imaginary  school  which 
will  be  described  in  this  article  might  be  a  reality  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  every  city  or  town  where  only  two  grades  are 
assigned  to  each  teacher. 

In  this  schoolroom  of  the  future  there  will  be  no  desks. 
In  one  end  of  the  room  there  will  be  a  long  table  about 
which  will  be  grouped  sixteen  or  eighteen  pupils.  The 
teacher  will  be  the  center  of  interest,  the  Mark  Hanna 
at  one  end  of  the  log,  and  all  studying  and  discussion  will 
be  carried  on  under  her  supervision.  The  book  assign¬ 
ments  will  be  short.  Impetus  to  do  voluntary  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  will  be  given  daily. 

At  noon  the  lucky  group  will  be  dismist  for  the  day. 
The  second  group  will  take  its  place  during  the  afternoon. 
Each  teacher  will  have  charge  of  as  many  pupils  as  at 
present  but  she  will  be  able  to  devote  her  entire  time  to 
the  group  which  is  under  her  care  at  the  time.  The  reci¬ 
tation  in  one  subject  will  merge  into  that  of  another  with¬ 
out  abrupt  change.  The  recitation  periods  will  be  of 
the  same  length  as  at  present  and  the  course  of  study  es¬ 
sentially  the  same.  Very  definite  assignments  of  home 
work  may  be  given  but  parents  will  be  urged  to  give  no 
reminders  or  assistance. 

There  will  be  no  final  examinations,  oral  or  written. 
Pupils  who  do  not  do  satisfactory  work  for  two  consecu¬ 
tive  terms  will  be  placed  in  special  classes.  No  examina¬ 
tions  will  be  given  during  the  years  of  high  school  work, 
but  a  rigid  examination  will  be  given  those  who  wish  to 
enter  normal  school  or  college,  and  the  examination  will 
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determine  absolutely  whether  or  not  the  pupil  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter. 

In  the  school  of  the  far  distant  future  the  half  day  not 
employed  in  academic  work  will  be  devoted  to  trade  work 
by  all  pupils  above  the  fifth  grade.  As  this  would  require 
much  additional  apparatus  it  is  not  suggested  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  “the  school  of  the  near  future.” 

The  points  of  advantage  of  this  school  of  the  future  over 
those  of  the  present  are: 

1.  Pupils  will  be  taught  concentration  of  effort  during 
working  hours. 

2.  The  habit  of  listlessly  performing  a  task  in  which  the 
pupil  has  little  interest  will  not  be  formed. 

3.  The  power  of  taking  initiative  will  be  developed. 

4.  The  physical  strain  of  long  hours  of  confinement 
will  be  avoided. 

5.  Practically  all  problems  of  discipline  will  be  elimina¬ 
ted. 


Englewood,  Colo. 


Elizabeth  Patten 
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REVIEWS 

Public  school  administration — By  Ell  wood  P.  Cubberley.  Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  479  p.  $i  .75. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  threefold :  to  state  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  underlying  the  proper  organization  and 
administration  of  public  education  in  the  United  States; 
to  show  the  historic  evolution  of  school  offices  and  problems ; 
and  to  point  out  the  probable  lines  of  future  development. 
The  author  has  endeavored  to  avoid  a  colorless  presenta¬ 
tion.  His  book  is  therefore  not  an  enumeration  of  present- 
day  practises  but  a  selection  and  defence  of  principles 
which  should  be  followed.  The  book  is  a  constructive 
work,  whose  aim  is  to  set  forth  what  ought  to  be  done  and 
why.  It  deals  primarily  with  the  organization,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision  of  groups  of  schools,  that  is,  with 
the  superintendent’s  problem  rather  than  the  principal’s 
or  the  teacher’s  problems,  leaving  them  to  be  considered 
in  subsequent  volumes  of  the  series  in  which  this  work 
appears. 

Any  school  superintendent  who  is  inclined  to  regard 
the  organization  of  schools  as  it  now  exists  as  final  and  to 
excuse  himself  from  efforts  to  improve  conditions  as  he 
finds  them  by  “letting  well  enough  alone’’  has  only  to  read 
the  first  chapter  of  this  book  to  discover  that  present-day 
arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  young  are  of  very 
recent  origin  and  were  devised  to  correct  intolerable  short¬ 
comings  in  the  arrangements  which  preceded  them;  that 
the  history  of  education  in  our  country  leaves  us  little  to 
be  proud  of  save  the  fact  that  a  beginning  has  been  made 
and  a  work  started  whose  very  nature  thus  far  has  been 
to  change  rapidly  into  something  better  and  better  than 
that  which  preceded  it.  No  one  can  be  content  to  be  an 
educational  “stand-patter’’  in  the  face  of  such  a  convincing 
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demonstration  that  growth  and  rapid  improvement  has 
thus  far  been  the  very  essence  of  our  school  system. 

Professor  Cubberley  plants  himself  firmly  on  the  position 
that  education  is  a  state  affair  and  not  a  local,  municipal 
or  town  affair  in  our  country.  He  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
danger  that  the  state  may  administer  its  schools  bureau¬ 
cratically.  It  must  preserve  them  from  that  and  from 
political  exploitation  or  neglect.  It  must  leave  to  the  people 
in  city  school  districts  a  large  freedom  in  selecting  the 
ways  and  means  to  secure  the  results  which  it  requires, 
but  it  must  see  that  local  school  systems  are  adequately 
financed  and  that  their  work  thruout  meets  the  demands 
of  the  larger  community,  of  which  the  city  is  but  a  part. 
Cities  as  we  know  them  are  new  growths;  their  problems 
are  new  problems.  We  are  still  struggling  to  find  out 
how  to  administer  a  city  school  system  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  must  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  state  school  system 
and  by  no  means  allowed  to  detach  itself  from  state  control 
and  to  pass  into  the  keeping  of  city  governments. 

One  of  the  most  significant  chapters  in  the  book  is  that 
which  traces  the  organization  of  school  boards.  School 
administration  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  exists  solely  to 
make  teaching  possible;  but  nothing  is  so  certain  to  dis¬ 
organize  a  school  system  and  destroy  the  confidence  and 
morale  of  a  teaching  corps  as  a  bad  kind  of  school  admin¬ 
istration.  Professor  Cubberley  believes  in  a  small  school 
board,  representing  the  district  at  large,  and  unpaid. 
While  he  regards  the  city  school  system  as  but  a  part  of 
the  state  school  system  he  should,  I  think,  safeguard  its 
independence  from  entangling  alliances  with  the  city  hall 
by  recommending  a  board  of  education  elected  at  large 
rather  than  one  appointed  in  any  case  by  the  mayor.  For 
the  same  reason  the  commission  form  of  government 
when  it  includes  the  schools  seems  to  violate  this  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  school  administration. 

There  is  no  particular  in  which  improvement  is  more 
desirable  than  in  boards  of  education  studying  their  func¬ 
tions  and  definitely  separating  their  duties  from  those 
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of  the  staff  of  experts  which  they  employ.  “The  most 
common  means  by  which  mismanagement  and  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  technical  and  professional  functions  of  the 
experts  of  the  school  department  comes  is  thru  the  attempt 
of  such  boards  to  manage  the  schools  by  means  of  a  large 
number  of  standing  committees  *  *  *  *  trouble 

with  any  such  arrangement  of  committees  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  work  lies  in  that  there  is  little  that  such  committees 
can  do  intelligently  or  ought  ever  to  attempt  to  do  in  the 
government  of  any  school  system.”  That  is  the  proper 
way  to  attack  the  committee  method  of  school  government. 
It  is  the  parent  of  inefficiency  and  confusion.  The  school 
board,  every  school  board,  should  as  a  first  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  reform  abolish  all  standing  committees.  The  author 
says  they  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  Its  second  step 
will  be  clear  at  once,  to  cut  down  its  own  work  by  separat¬ 
ing  its  functions  clearly  from  those  of  its  executive  oMcer. 
This  is  the  road  and  we  may  say  the  only  road  to  efficiency 
in  school  administration. 

Professor  Cubberley  writes  of  school  supervision  as  the 
new  learned  profession  whose  call  and  opportunities  are 
today  perhaps  even  greater  than  those  of  the  older  profes¬ 
sions.  Potentially  the  most  important  officer  in  any 
municipality  is  its  superintendent  of  schools.  His  is  a 
full  man’s  job,  such  a  one  as  young  men  ought  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  many  years  in  preparation  for.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  superintendent  are  three  in  number :  to  organize, 
to  execute,  and  to  supervise.  In  all  of  these  relations  he 
is  portrayed  as  a  master  craftsman,  the  serious  and  de¬ 
voted  servant  of  the  community’s  most  important  inter¬ 
est.  “The  board  should  be  primarily  a  legislative  body 
and  the  superintendent  its  recognized  executive  officer.” 
The  superintendent  should  be  the  general  manager  in  charge 
of  all  the  work  which  the  board  directs.  Since  the  business 
is  one  thruout  it  will  not  do  to  divide  it  into  independent 
parts.  It  must  all  be  under  one  executive  head.  This 
type  of  organization  does  not  as  yet  obtain  very  widely 
outside  of  private  business  corporations  but  if  the  public 
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business  of  conducting  schools  is  ever  to  be  efficiently 
managed  it  must  be  adopted  by  school  boards  also.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  communities  might  in  time 
pattern  their  school  direction  after  that  of  private  businesses 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  the  general  manager  of  the 
schools  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  order  that 
his  vote  might  be  a  matter  of  record  on  every  proposition 
upon  which  the  board  takes  action  as  is  the  practise  already 
with  the  governing  boards  of  certain  of  the  state  universi¬ 
ties.  This  was  the  plan  devised  by  the  wise  founder  of 
Phillips  Academy  who  placed  in  its  charter  the  provision 
that  the  “principal  instructor”  must  always  be  a  member 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  school.  This  arrangement 
would  do  away  in  large  part  with  the  tendency  of  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendent  to  run  a  race  to  de¬ 
termine  which  shall  direct  the  schools,  and  it  would  perhaps 
unify  their  attitude  toward  their  work  more  than  any  other 
change  which  could  be  made  in  their  relations. 

Of  the  chapters  on  the  selection  and  tenure  of  teachers, 
on  their  training  and  supervision,  pay  and  promotion, 
courses  of  study,  promotions,  testing  results,  etc.,  I  need 
not  speak.  These  subjects  are  discust  in  that  large,  wise 
way  which  characterizes  the  book  as  a  whole.  I  know  of 
no  work  in  which  this  important  subject  is  treated  so  pro¬ 
foundly  and  with  such  constructive  helpfulness.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cubberley  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  massed 
the  essential  facts  and  built  them  into  a  volume  which  is  a 
combined  handbook  and  a  very  readible  discussion.  The 
subject  is  usually  a  dry  one;  it  is  not  so  here.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  of  the  greatest  value. 

Ernest  C.  Moore 

Harvard  University 


A  history  of  the  family  as  a  social  and  educational  institution — By  Willy- 
STiNE  Goodsele.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1915.  p.  558. 
$2  .00. 

This  volume  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  important 
treatises  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
“text  book  series  in  education,”  edited  by  Professor  Paul 
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Monroe  of  Columbia.  It  is  a  scholarly  and  eminently 
sane  book  upon  a  most  difficult  subject. 

In  the  main  the  method  is  historical.  Various  types  of 
the  family,  primitive  Greek,  Hebrew,  Roman,  early  Ger¬ 
manic,  medieval  and  modern  European  are  clearly  illus-  • 
trated.  In  each  case  the  relation  of  the  type  under  dis¬ 
cussion  to  the  political,  religious  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  period  is  made  plain.  Especial  pains  are  taken  to 
portray  the  social  and  legal  status  of  women  and  children 
under  the  various  types.  Courtship,  betrothal  and  mar-' 
riage  customs,  the  authority  of  husbands,  the  relation  of 
education  to  life  in  the  home,  property  rights,  divorce  and 
numerous  other  topics  receive  systematic  treatment. 

The  author’s  interest  in  the  concrete  historical  aspects 
of  the  family,  however,  in  no  way  lessens  her  evident  de¬ 
sire  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  from  an  evolutionary 
and  genetic  standpoint  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
treatment  of  practical  problems  of  the  present  day.  In 
her  opinion,  “an  enlightened  understanding  of  how  certain 
laws,  customs  and  ideas  came  to  be  and  why  they  are  still 
maintained  is  the  first  step  toward  working  out  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  theory  of  how  things  ought  to  be.”  In  accordance 
with  this  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  genetic  point  of  view, 
the  final  chapters  on  “the  present  situation”  and  “current 
theories  of  reform”  are  preceded  by  a  careful  presentation' 
of  nineteenth  century  conditions,  including  discussion  of 
the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution.  Whenever  the 
author  has  had  occasion  to  deal  with  the  theoretical  and- 
controversial  subjects  which  naturally  arise  in  such  an 
historical  review  of  the  family  she  has  conscientiously 
endeavored  to  present  all  sides  of  the  argument.  The  reader 
is  thus  placed  in  a  judicial  frame  of  mind  when  he  reaches 
the  frank  discussions  of  the  final  chapters.  He  is  in  no 
way  startled,  therefore,  to  find  as  the  opening  remark  on 
the  present  situation  that,  “perhaps  the  characteristic 
of  the  twentieth  century  family  that  most  sharply  challenges 
the  attention  of  the  student  of  family  history  is  its  insta¬ 
bility.”  Nor  is  one  altogether  unprepared  for  a  discussion 
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of  this  instability  which  includes  more  than  a  mere  review 
of  the  superficial  facts  of  desertion  and  divorce.  The 
necessary  facts  presented  concerning  the  growing  economic 
independence  of  women,  the  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
marriage,  the  fall  of  the  birth  rate,  especially  among  the 
educated  classes,  the  disruptive  influence  of  the  social  evil, 
the  theories  of  radical  feminists  as  well  as  those  of  more 
moderate  “reformers”  and  other  concrete  phases  of  “in¬ 
stability”  are  therefore  not  likely  to  arouse  emotions  other 
than  those  naturally  associated  with  matters  more  or  less 
unpleasant.  Rather  is  one,  thru  reading  this  book,  likely 
to  develop  a  scientific  interest  not  only  in  specific  questions’ 
of  legislation  and  agitation  but  in  the  much  deeper  problem 
of  the  extent  to  which  improvement  in  the  family  and  in 
all  other  human  institutions  is  dependent  upon  slow  ad¬ 
justments  following  increase  in  knowledge  and  more  thoro 
education.  The  book  closes  with  a  plea  “that  parents 
and  teachers  bend  their  efforts  to  secure  sounder  knowl¬ 
edge,  truer  idealism,  a  firmer  self-control  for  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  land  who  are  to  be  the  husbands  and 
wives,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  coming  generation. 
Only  thus  can  we  get  at  the  root  of  the  disease  that  is 
sapping  the  vigor  of  married  life;  only  thus  can  we  combat 
the  tendencies  that  are  making  still  further  for  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  family.” 

Thruout  the  work  copious  references  are  given  for  facts 
cited.  Each  chapter  has  a  brief  but  well-selected  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  An  adequate  index  is  appended. 

The  book,  in  general,  is  well  written  and  is  interesting. 
It  appears  at  a  time  when  thinking  men  and  women  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  traditional  notions  concerning 
human  institutions  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  scientific  investigation  and  frank  discussion. 
To  the  minds  of  such.  Miss  Goodsell’s  volume  will  render 
a  distinct  service. 

Alvan  a.  Tenney 

Columbia  University 
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School  administration  in  the  smaller  cities. — A  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  prepared  by  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
School  Administration. 

It  makes  available  for  superintendents  of  schools  and  prin¬ 
cipals  the  more  important  facts  concerning  current  prac¬ 
tise  in  educational  administration.  The  author  has  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  tabulated  statements  concerning  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  boards  of  education,  standing  committees, 
the  method  of  selecting  superintendents,  teachers,  secre¬ 
taries  and  treasurers  of  boards  of  education,  but  has  also 
described  the  working  of  the  board,  the  duties  and  powers 
of  superintendent,  principals  and  supervisors,  the  financing 
of  public  education,  school  health  administration,  and  the 
like.  A  valuable  part  of  the  bulletin  consists  of  quotations 
from  school  officers,  from  rules  of  boards  of  education  and 
from  the  school  law  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
schools  in  small  cities. 

In  the  appendix,  in  addition  to  the  tabulated  data  already 
mentioned,  there  appear  the  school  building  code  of  New 
Jersey,  statistical  tables  concerning  the  powers  and  duties 
of  superintendents,  teachers,  and  janitors,  a  collection  of 
data  concerning  the  unusual  equipment  and  use  of  school 
buildings,  number  of  cities  having  industrial,  special, 
evening,  summer  schools  and  medical  inspection,  an  analysis 
of  daily  school  sessions,  and  a  table  showing  the  percentages 
of  the  total  expenses  for  maintenance  and  operations  of 
schools  devoted  to  each  item  of  the  budget. 

The  bulletin  will  prove  valuable  to  the  superintendents 
of  smaller  cities,  not  only  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
information  which  it  contains,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
sane  conclusions  which  are  reached  by  the  author  with  re¬ 
spect  to  most  of  the  administrative  problems  discust. 

George  Drayton  Strayer 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 

The  rise  of  English  literary  prose. — By  George  Philip  Krapp.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1915.  p.  551. 

Professor  Krapp’s  special  studies,  extending  over  a  period 
of  some  twenty  years,  have  well  qualified  him  to  write  just 
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such  a  book  as  this.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  he  has  always 
been  deeply  interested,  and  every  one  of  the  nine  chap¬ 
ters  in  this  volume  shows  painstaking  research  as  well  as 
prolonged  thought.  It  is  a  serious,  solid,  patient  piece  of 
work;  the  author  indulges  in  no  fads  and  fancies,  seems  to 
have  no  particular  favorites,  makes  no  attempt  to  startle 
the  reader  with  paradoxes,  and  treats  all  authors  with  equal 
dignity,  tho  not  all  naturally  with  equal  appreciation. 

The  absence  of  personal  bias,  and  the  steady  determina¬ 
tion  to  present  the  facts  one  by  one — both  highly  com¬ 
mendable  features  in  historical  study — make  the  book 
rather  hard  reading  in  long  stretches;  it  is,  I  think,  best  for 
students  of  special  periods.  One  will  certainly  turn  to 
the  chapter  where  one’s  own  interests  lie,  and  will  find  a 
substantial  reward.  The  great  distance  traversed  and 
the  large  number  of  authors  mentioned  make  an  index 
imperative;  and  while  the  index  has  not  been  forgotten, 
it  should  have  been  more  ample,  and  certainly  should  have 
been  analytical.  It  is  better  than  no  index,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  irritating. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  correctly  stated  by  its  author; 
“it  begins  with  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
when  the  writing  of  prose  first  assumed  importance  in  the 
life  of  the  English  people,  and  it  ends  with  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  practise  and  experiment 
had  made  of  English  prose,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  a  highly  developed  and  efficient  means  of  expression.” 

When  so  many  writers  are  treated  with  so  much  detail, 
it  is  rather  surprizing  that  Malory’s  Morte  d' Arthur,  one 
of  the  greatest  works  of  prose  in  any  literature,  receives 
such  scant  comment.  Out  of  550  pages,  not  one  whole 
page  is  devoted  to  this  masterpiece;  nor  do  I  think  that 
the  following  opinion  will  receive  universal  assent.  “Neither 
the  Morte  d' Arthur  nor  the  Utopia  has  enjoyed  the  permanent 
general  interest  of  the  relatively  few  great  classics  of  the 
language.”  On  page  317,  speaking  of  a  translation  by 
Bourchier,  Professor  Krapp  remarks,  “and  tho  the  writing 
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is  more  virile  than  that  of  Malory,”  etc.  Professor  Krapp 
ought  to  re-read  Mr.  Allen’s  story,  The  choir  invisible. 

The  work  as  a  whole  must  be  classed  among  the  more 
important  of  America’s  contributions  to  the  historical 
study  of  literature.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  chapters 
are  especially  notable  and  valuable.  To  write  such  a  book 
as  this  requires  a  high  grade  of  scholarship;  to  read  the 
authors  discust  requires  commendable  courage,  for,  in 
comparison  with  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  most  of  them  are  appallingly  dull. 

It  is  a  pity,  when  we  remember  the  beautiful  results  at¬ 
tained  by  the  Clarendon  Press  in  England,  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Branch  of  the  Oxford  Press  should  have  published  a 
volume  so  distressingly  heavy  in  ounces  as  this.  It  needs 
a  strong  wrist  to  hold  it.  This  detestable  heaviness  is 
common  in  American  books,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
something  better  with  the  word  Oxford  on  the  title  page. 

William  Lyon  Phelps 

Yale  University 


Professor  Charles  A.  Beard  of  Columbia  University  has  a 
fatally  fluent  pen.  His  latest  book  entitled  Contemporary 
American  history  which  deals  with  the  political  events  since 
1877  is  mere  journalism  and  hardly  worth  the  doing.  His 
earlier  books  were  more  scholarly  and  on  a  higher  plane 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation  he 
will  return  to  his  more  thorogoing  mode  of  treatment.  The 
present  book  has  done  so  hastily  that  even  its  facts  are 
inaccurate.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  the 
information  comes  from,  given  on  page  383,  that  Mr.  Taft 
received  fifteen  electoral  votes  for  president  as  a  result 
of  the  elections  of  1912.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  397  p.  $1.50.) 

A  new  edition  has  recently  appeared  of  Professor  John 
Dewey’s  familiar  and  popular  School  and  society.  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1915.  164  p.  $1.00.) 

Two  companion  volumes,  both  more  than  usually  well 
done  and  intended  for  the  use  of  students  whose  study  of 
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German  is  still  in  the  early  stages,  are  Deutschland  und  die 
Deutschen,  by  W.  C.  Decker,  of  the  New  York  Normal 
College  and  Robert  Markisch,  of  the  Koniglichen  Victoria 
Gymnasium,  Potsdam;  and  Aus  deutschen  Dorfern,  by 
Menco  Stern  and  Robert  Arrowsmith.  Both  books  are 
excellent  and  thoroly  practical.  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1915.  305  p.  64  cents.  162  p.  36  cents.) 

Well  chosen  and  well  annotated  material  for  readings  in 
classic  French  of  the  17th  century  will  be  found  in  lyth 
century  French  readings,  by  Professor  Albert  Schinz  and 
Miss  Helen  M.  King,  of  Smith  College.  There  are  selec¬ 
tions  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  not  the  least  interesting  being 
those  about  three  women,  Mme.  de  La  Fayette,  Mme. 
de  Sevigne  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  1915.  382  p.  $1.25.) 

A  much  slighter  book  and  one  for  far  less  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  is  French  anecdotes,  edited  by  Philip  W.  Harry,  of 
Colby  College.  The  editor  has  made  this  book  doubly  use¬ 
ful  by  his  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  familiar  phrases 
and  idioms.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1915.  166  p.) 

There  is  an  astonishing  amount  of  attention  being  given 
just  now  to  abnormal  children,  and  there  is  some  danger 
lest  we  be  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  regarding  everyone  ab¬ 
normal  who  is  not  in  every  way  just  like  ourselves.  A 
very  interesting  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  entitled 
Defective  children,  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London.  (New  York:  William 
Wood  &  Company,  1915.  462  p.  $3.00.) 

From  another  point  of  view  and  a  more  general  one.  Dean 
Holmes,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  treats  the  same 
subject  in  his  Backward  children.  (Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1915.  247  p.  $1.00.) 

In  the  Nation’s  Library  there  has  just  appeared  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  what  may  be  called  the  positive  rather  than  the 
negative  side  of  this  same  subject.  This  is  given  in  the 
volume  entitled  Eugenics,  written  by  Edgar  Schuster. 
(Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  1915.  263  p.  40  cents.) 
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Another  volume  in  the  same  library,  but  wholly  different 
in  character  is  Socialism  and  syndicalism,  a  sympathetic, 
and  indeed  even  an  enthusiastic  discussion.  The  author 
is  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.  (Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York, 
1915.  263  p.  40  cents.) 

We  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  almost 
invaluable  English  history  source  books  which  are  published 
by  G.  Bell  &  Sons  of  London.  We  have  now  before  us 
five  volumes  dealing  with  different  phases  of  English  history 
and  find  them  all-abounding  in  suggestion,  admirably  made 
and  most  practical  for  use  of  history  teachers  of  the  best 
type.  There  is  serious  need  of  more  intensive  and  more 
scholarly  study  of  English  history  in  American  schools, 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  teaching  and  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  American  history,  as  well  as  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  development  of  our  political  institutions.  In 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  teacher  these  source  books  will  be 
found  a  powerful  instrument  for  good  teaching.  (London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1915.  is.  each.) 

A  most  skilful  and  satisfactory  treatment  of  universal 
history  is  provided  by  the  series  of  fourteen  volumes  known 
as  The  world's  story.  Each  volume  is  well  illustrated  and 
contains  carefully  selected  material  of  the  best  type  for  a 
study  of  the  period,  or  of  the  country,  or  of  the  civilization 
with  which  it  deals.  From  the  standpoint  of  real  importance 
it  is,  of  course,  an  error  of  judgment  to  give  two  volumes  of 
the  fourteen  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  only  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the  series  for 
readers  and  students  in  this  country.  The  last  volume  is 
a  translation  of  Ploetz’s  famous  Manual  of  universal  history, 
one  of  the  very  best  books  of  reference  that  was  ever  made. 
We  commend  unreservedly  this  important  series  of  books 
to  teachers  of  history,  of  literature  and  to  those  who  are’ 
strengthening  and  developing  public  libraries.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1915.) 

For  the  use  of  college  teachers  of  physics  an  admirable 
little  textbook  is  now  on  hand  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
branch  of  that  science  in  Elements  of  optics,  by  George  W. 
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Parker,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  material  is  well 
chosen  and  well  illustrated.  The  practical  exercises  and 
questions  are  very  good.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company,  1915.  122  p.  75  cents.) 

The  war  has  produced  a  large  literature  of  its  own  and 
many'  of  these  books  are  of  interest  to  teachers  and  naturally 
find  their  place  in  the  best  schools  and  libraries.  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  in  his  War  and  the  breed,  discusses  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  zoologist  and  a  student  of  history  the 
relation  of  war  to  the  downfall  of  nations.  As  a  practical 
answer  to  those  sentimentalists  who  find  in  war  a  moral 
agent  for  the  carrying  forward  of  civilization  and  for  the 
upbuilding  of  humanity,  this  book  will  be  found  admirable. 
It  abounds  in  facts  and  these  facts  are  well  ordered  and 
interpreted.  (Boston:  The  Beacon  Press,  1915.) 

Mr.  Frank  Koester,  a  practising  engineer,  offers  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  modern  German  organization  and  civiHzation 
in  his  Secrets  of  German  progress.  It  is  an  interesting  book, 
but  like  so  many  books  of  its  type,  it  exalts  efficiency  and 
material  results  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  If  the  American 
people  are  to  survive  in  history  they  must  find  a  way  to 
become  efficient  without  sacrifice  of  personal  and  civil 
liberty  to  an  all-supervising  and  an  all-ordering  state. 
(New  York:  The  Fatherland  Corporation,  1915.  306  p.) 

A  well  known  English  economist  and  editor,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hirst,  has  made  a  very  striking  volume  in  his  Political 
economy  of  war.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  search¬ 
ing  and  more  satisfactory  examination  of  this  topic  than 
that  which  Mr.  Hirst  presents  in  these  pages.  The  analysis 
of  the  economic  lessons  of  past  wars,  of  preparation  for 
war  and  of  war  debts  is  truly  masterly.  (London:  J.  M. 
Denton  &  Sons,  1915.  337  p.) 

The  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  of  so  many  promi¬ 
nent  representatives  of  the  other  American  republics  has 
given  new  impulse  to  discussion  of  the  international  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  affect  America.  Naturally,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  topics  considered. 
Professor  William  I.  Hull,  of  Swarthmore,  who  is  a  well- 
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known  student  and  interpreter  of  international  affairs, 
presents  in  his  study  called  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  most 
searching  analysis  of  the  policy  which  that  phrase  connotes 
and  a  constructive  suggestion  as  to  its  application  in  the 
future.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  136  p. 

75  cents.) 

Professor  Felix  Adler  does  not  appear  to  be  as  happy  as 
usual  in  his  handling  of  great  ethical  problems  and  move¬ 
ments  in  the  series  of  discussions  which  he  brings  together 
under  the  title  of  The  world  crisis  and  its  meaning.  There 
are  many  brilliant  passages  in  the  book,  but  on  the  whole, 
Dr.  Adler’s  treatment  of  this  all-engrossing  topic  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1915. 
233  P-) 

In  singularly  high  degree  ex- President  Taft  has  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  good  will  of  his  countrymen.  In  his  book 
entitled  The  United  States  and  peace  there  are  contained  the 
lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Taft  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Peace  Society  in  1914.  Preceding  as  they  do 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  these  lectures  of  course 
have  no  reference  to  that  epoch-making  event.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  deal  with  international  relations  in  a  more  than 
interesting  fashion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  book 
has  no  index.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1915. 
182  p.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  of  New  York  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  forceful  opponents 
of  war  and  the  war  spirit.  Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago 
he  delivered  six  lectures  at  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  on  the 
Gates  Memorial  Foundation,  which  are  now  brought  to¬ 
gether  under  the  title  Christianity  and  international  peace. 
They  breathe  a  fine  spirit  of  religious  conviction  and  of 
human  brotherhood.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 
287  p.  $1.00.) 

A  useful  collection  of  material,  dealing  with  the  better 
organization  of  the  world  to  avoid  war  is  contained  in  the 
volume  entitled  War  obviated  by  an  international  police, 
edited  by  the  well-known  Dutch  publisher,  Mr.  Martinus 
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Nyhoff,  of  the  Hague.  The  concurrence  of  views  between 
representative  men  of  different  nations  as  here  represented 
is  very  striking.  (The  Hague:  Martinus Nyhoff.  233  p.) 

One  may  view'  the  present  w'ar  from  an  entirely  new  angle 
thru  the  eyes  of  the  eminent  Cleveland  surgeon,  Dr.  George 
W.  Crile,  if  he  will  read  his  Mechanistic  view  of  war  and  peace. 
Dr.  Crile  had  ample  opportunity  w'hile  rendering  service 
on  the  continent,  to  view  the  war  at  close  range,  and  his 
scientific  instinct  led  him  to  tell  it  as  a  phenomenon  under 
observation  and  analysis.  The  result  is  an  exceptionally 
interesting  and  highly  useful  book.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1915.  106  p.  $1.00.) 

Dr.  C.  G.  Woodson  has  made  an  interesting  book  on  a 
subject  about  which  there  is  very  little  accurate  knowledge ; 
namely.  Education  of  the  negro  prior  to  1861.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1916.  454  p.  $2.00.) 

A  genuine  piece  of  scholarly  work  which  illustrates  not  only 
what  a  university  may  do  for  the  field  of  learning,  but  for 
the  practical  problems  with  which  the  American  people 
are  now'  dealing,  is  illustrated  in  The  law  and  practise  of 
municipal  home  rule,  by  Assistant  Professor  Howard  L. 
McBain,  of  Columbia  University.  Unless  we  greatly 
mistake  this  book  is  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come 
the  final  w'ord  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  so  exhaus¬ 
tively.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1916. 
724  p.  $5.00.) 

Still  another  excellent  piece  of  w'ork  which  is  like  that 
just  mentioned  and  a  contribution  both  to  scholarship  and 
to  practical  problems  is  International  cases,  by  Assistant 
Professor  Ellery  C.  Stowell  and  Professor  Henry  S.  Mun- 
roe,  both  of  Columbia  University.  This  volume  is  the  first 
of  a  series  and  its  sub-title  is  Peace.  It  is  a  collection  of 
arbitrations  and  incidents  illustrative  of  international 
law  as  this  has  been  practised  in  times  past  by  independent 
states.  Properly  enough  the  book  is  dedicated  to  John 
Bassett  Moore.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
496  p.) 

The  subject  to  which  the  American  people  are  beginning 
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to  give  deserved  attention  is  that  of  the  better  ordering 
and  the  beautifying  of  towns  and  cities.  To  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  this  work,  whether 
as  public  officials,  as  engineers  or  as  architects,  we  heartily 
commend  City  planning  by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
Both  the  letter  press  and  the  illustrations  will  be  found 
instructive  and  illuminating  in  a  high  degree.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1916.  344  p.  $2.50.) 

One  of  the  most  charming  literary  by-products  of  the 
war  is  the  anthology  which  has  been  collected  from  both 
English  and  French  sources  and  from  both  prose  and  poetry, 
by  Robert  Bridges,  Poet  Laureate  of  England.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  entitled  The  spirit  of  man.  Its  thesis  is  that  man  is 
a  spiritual  being  and  that  the  proper  work  of  his  mind  is 
to  interpret  the  world  according  to  his  higher  nature  and 
to  conquer  the  material  aspects  of  the  world  so  as  to  bring 
them  in  subjection  to  the  spirit.  This  thesis  is  maintained 
by  a  very  careful  ordering  of  no  fewer  than  449  selections. 
We  observe  that  five  Americans  have  been  called  upon  for 
contributions,  namely:  Lincoln,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  Sidney 
Lanier  and  William  James.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed  as  well.  (London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company. 
1916.) 

It  is  quite  astonishing  how  many  books,  and  good  books, 
continue  to  come  from  the  press  in  the  field  of  English 
literature.  We  take  it  that  this  is  indicative  of  a  very  vigor¬ 
ous  and  active  movement  among  English  teachers  and 
scholars.  We  could  wish  that  it  were  equally  plain  that 
all  the  deserved  emphasis  now  being  laid  upon  teaching 
English  was  producing  a  corresponding  result.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  as  yet  little  or  no  sign.  For  example, 
the  Book  of  English  literature,  edited  by  Professors  Snyder 
and  Martin  of  Northwestern  University,  is  an  admirable 
anthology,  well  chosen  and  well  ordered,  of  the  whole  field 
of  English  literature,  including  both  prose  and  poetry. 
If  this  book  should  have  the  wide  use  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  that  it  deserves,  when  the  students  who  go  carefully 
thru  it  under  proper  guidance  finish  their  work  they  will 
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have  a  real  understanding  of  English  literature  and  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  literary  standards.  The  editors 
have  made  a  capital  book.  What  will  the  teachers  and 
students  who  use  it  make  out  of  it?  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1916.  88  p.  $2.25.) 

To  pass  from  a  work  on  general  literature  to  one  dealing 
with  a  specific  literary  type  is  easy  enough.  Two  colleagues 
of  the  authors  of  the  book  just  mentioned,  Messrs.  Bryan 
and  Crane,  have  prepared  a  volume  entitled  The  English 
familiar  essay.  This  consists  of  representative  texts  and 
is  intended,  of  course,  to  induce  careful  and  reflective 
reading  of  the  best  examples  of  the  essay  in  English.  (Bos¬ 
ton:  Ginn  &  Company.  471  p.  $1.25.) 

A  different  type  of  book,  more  elementary  and  less  sig¬ 
nificant,  is  A  brief  survey  of  English  and  American  literature 
by  Professor  Tisdel,  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  We 
doubt  whether  any  later  author  of  a  book  of  this  type  will 
reach  the  standard  of  excellence  and  conciseness  attained 
years  ago  by  the  late  Stopford  Brooke  in  his  Primer  of 
English  literature.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1916.  217  p.  85  c.) 

An  exceedingly  helpful  book  for  teachers  of  English 
composition  is  How  a  French  boy  learns  to  write  by  Professor 
Rollo  W.  Brown,  of  Wabash  College.  This  book  is  of  a 
type  which  has  often  been  called  for  but  rarely  commented 
upon  in  this  Review;  namely,  the  comparative  study  of 
educational  method.  Professor  Brown  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  year  and  the  excellent  use  that  he  made 
of  his  time  and  opportunity  abroad  is  shown  by  this  ad¬ 
mirable  book.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press. 

1915.  254  p.  $1.25.) 

The  dramatists  of  today,  many  of  whose  works  are 
this  season  on  the  stage,  are  well  represented  between 
the  covers  of  Chief  contemporary  dramatists  by  Thomas  H. 
Dickinson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  collec¬ 
tion  includes  twenty  plays  and  nine  different  countries 
are  represented.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

1916.  672  p.  $2.75.) 
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All  sorts  of  books  are  appearing  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  child,  some  of  them  crude,  some  of  them  sentimental 
and  some  of  them  thoughtful  and  useful.  Of  the  latter 
type  is  The  child  in  human  progress  by  George  Henry 
Payne,  to  which  Dr,  Abraham  Jacobi  has  written  an  inter¬ 
esting  if  brief  preface.  A  good  deal  of  scholarship  has 
gone  into  the  making  of  this  book  and  it  deserves,  and  will 
doubtless  receive  much  more  attention  than  the  usual 
book  bearing  a  somewhat  similar  title.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1916,  400  p.  $2.50.) 

Professor  Jastrow’s  Character  and  temperament  is  a  book 
conceived  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  executed  with  a  good 
deal  of  literary  skill.  It  can  be  used  both  as  a  basis  of  formal 
study  and  discussion  and  as  material  for  quiet  reading. 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1915.  596  p. 

$2.50.) 

An  addition  to  the  one-volume  collections  of  English 
poetry  is  made  in  The  leading  English  poets  from  Chaucer 
to  Browning,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lucius  H.  Holt,  of  the 
United  States  military  academy  at  West  Point.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1916.  914  p.) 

We  notice  the  appearance  of  the  revised  edition  of  Long¬ 
man’s  English  grammar.  The  editor  is  Dr.  George  J. 
Smith,  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Examiners.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company.  1916.  333  p. 

65  c.) 

To  the  always  excellent  books  included  in  the  Oxford 
German  Series,  there  has  just  now  been  added  A  scientific 
German  reader,  edited  by  Professor  Henry  Z.  Kipp,  of  Van¬ 
derbilt  University.  The  subject  matter  includes  anthro¬ 
pology,  astronomy,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  geology, 
meteorology  and  physics.  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press.  1916.  444  p.) 

Another  excellent  addition  to  the  same  series  is  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Grillparzer’s  tragedy  entitled  Des  Meeres  und  der 
Hebe  Wellen,  by  Professor  Kind,  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1916.  208 

p.  80  c.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Light  on  some  “Two  sentences  from  Dr.  Scott  Nearing’s 

dark  places  in  address  before  the  National  Education 

academic  freedom 

Association  explain  all  that  was  mysterious 
in  his  dismissal  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
sentences  are: 

“  ‘You  know  that  during  the  last  eighteen  months  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  without  exception,  have 
been  carrying  on  one  of  the  most  scandalous  propagandas 
that  has  ever  been  carried  on;  they  are  deliberately  sup¬ 
pressing  news  regarding  the  German  side.  They  have  been 
suppressing  arguments  and  facts  and  deliberately  putting 
forth  facts  that  would  make  for  preparedness  and  make  for 
war.’ 


“When  Dr.  Nearing  was  dismist  his  advocates  asserted 
that  it  was  because  of  his  radical  views ;  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  cover  the  ground,  because  other  teachers  whose  views 
were  the  same  as  his  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  uni¬ 
versity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  alleged  that  he  was 
a  poor  teacher  or  a  man  of  disagreeable  personality;  it 
was  admitted  that  he  taught  well  and  that  he  was  a  likable 
man.  The  question  remained  why  one  radical  out  of  several 
should  be  dismist  and  that  one  an  agreeable  person  and  a 
good  teacher.  The  trustees  always  maintained  that  it  was 
not  because  of  his  views  that  he  was  dismist,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  state  their  objections  to  him  in  a  way  that  was  com¬ 
prehensible  and  convincing  to  many  who  thought  academic 
freedom  was  being  attacked. 

“These  two  sentences,  however,  place  Dr.  Nearing’s 
mental  cast  in  a  revealing  light.  Suppose  a  man  whose 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  he  can  not,  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions,  make  a  speech  without  incorporating  in  it  false 
and  foolish  statements.  Suppose  him  to  have  a  glib  and 
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plausible  utterance,  a  reckless  and  libelous  tongue,  a  consti¬ 
tutional  infirmity  for  accepting  the  wildest  impossibilities 
as  gospel  truth  and  disseminating  them  in  public  with  a 
confidence  born  of  his  own  incapacity  for  distinguishing 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  suppose  that  all  the  harm 
he  does  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  well-meaning  man  and  really  believes  he  is  doing 
good  and  not  harm.  It  might  well  be,  in  such  a  case,  that, 
tho  he  was  a  good  instructor  and  a  good  fellow,  the  uni¬ 
versity  employing  him  might  wish  to  dissociate  itself  from 
his  well-meaning  violence,  his  fatal  lack  of  proportion,  his 
greedy  swallowing  of  every  slander  that  was  attractive  to 
his  omnivorous  and  undiscriminating  appetite.  It  might 
explain  why  it  was  that  other  radicals,  holding  his  views, 
but  without  his  Billy  Sunday  cast  of  mind,  were  left  un¬ 
disturbed  and  allowed  to  be  as  radical  as  they  liked.” 

From  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  1916 


The  attitude  of  Principal  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  of  the  Uni- 
distmgmshed  Ger-  Birmingham,  received,  some  weeks 

since,  a  significant  letter  from  the  well- 
knowm  physicist.  Professor  Dr.  Planck,  of  the  University 
of  Berlin.  This  letter  reached  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  thru 
Professor  H.  A.  Lorentz,  of  the  University  of  Leyden 
and  has  been  published  both  in  Holland  and  in  England. 
Professor  Planck  and  Professor  Lorentz  are  both  so  well 
known  in  America  that  unusual  interest  will  attach  to  this 
expression  of  opinion. 

The  Educational  Review  is  glad  to  print  in  full  the 
letter  written  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  by  Professor  Lorentz 
and  a  translation  of  the  letter  written  to  Professor  Lorentz 
by  Professor  Planck. 


“Sir: — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been 
addrest  to  me  by  Professor  Planck  with  a  view  to  my  publishing  it.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Algemeen  Handelsblad,  of  Amsterdam,  on  April  ii. 

Haarlem,  April,  1916.  H.  A.  Lorentz” 

Berlin,  March,  1916. 

“Honored  Colleague: — The  well-known  appeal  to  the  “World  of 
Culture,”  which  was  signed  by  93  German  scholars  and  artists  and  published 
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in  August,  1914,  has,  owing  to  the  terms  in  which  it  was  drawn  up,  led  to  mis¬ 
taken  conceptions  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  signatories,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
discovered  to  my  regret.  According  to  my  personal  view,  which,  as  I  know, 
is  in  all  essentials  shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues  (for  example,  by  Adolf 
von  Harnack,  Walter  Nemst,  Wilhelm  Waldeyer,  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz- 
Mdllendorff),  that  appeal,  which  reflects  in  its  composition  the  patriotic 
excitement  of  the  first  weeks  of  war,  was  intended  to  signify  and  could  signify 
nothing  but  an  act  of  defence — above  all  of  protection  of  the  German  army 
against  the  bitter  accusations  brought  against  it,  and  an  explicit  declaration 
that  the  scholars  and  artists  of  Germany  refuse  to  separate  their  cause  from 
the  cause  of  the  German  army.  For  the  German  army  is  nothing  but  the 
German  people  in  arms,  and  the  scholars  and  artists  are,  like  all  other  classes, 
inseparably  bound  up  with  it. 

“That  we  can  not,  of  course,  be  responsible  for  every  single  action  of 
every  German,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  I  am  glad  to  assert  again  with 
emphasis,  altho  I  regard  this  as  no  less  obvious  than  that  we  are  not  as  yet 
in  a  position  to  pass  a  final  judgment  in  any  scientific  sense  of  the  term  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  history  of  the  present  day.  Only  a  subsequent,  many- 
sided,  and  objective  examination  can  decide  in  which  quarters  will  be  finally 
fixt  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  efforts  for  peace  and  for 
all  the  human  suffering  which  has  been  caused — an  examination  whose  re¬ 
sults  we  await  with  a  quiet  conscience. 

"For  the  moment  we  Germans  have  only  one  task,  so  long  as  the  war 
lasts — to  serve  our  country'  with  all  our  powers.  But  what  I  specially  desire 
to  insist  on  to  you  in  particular  is  the  firm  conviction,  which  even  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  present  war  can  never  shake,  that  there  are  regions  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  world  which  lie  outside  the  struggles  of  nations,  and 
that  an  honorable  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  these  international 
cultural  values,  and  also  no  less  a  personal  respect  for  members  of  an  enemy 
state,  are  not  inconsistent  with  glowing  love  and  energetic  work  for  one’s 
own  country. 

Your  always  devoted. 

Dr.  Max  Planck” 

Illinois  high  school  Bulletin  15  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
conference  School  of  Education  contains  the  proceed¬ 

ings  of  the  high  school  conferences  of  November  18-20, 
1915,  held  at  that  university.  The  general  sessions  of  the 
conference  were  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  junior 
high  school,  the  high  school  library,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  program  of  studies  to  which  various  questions 
had  been  referred  at  the  preceding  conference.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  bulletin  is  concerned  with  the  meetings 
of  the  fifteen  sections  into  which  the  conference  is  perma¬ 
nently  divided. 

The  junior  high  school  was  considered  particularly  with 
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reference  to  the  problem  of  the  standardization  of  high  school 
work.  The  high  school  library  was  made  an  especial 
feature  of  the  entire  conference,  in  that  besides  the  four 
papers  that  were  read  at  the  second  general  session  on  this 
specific  subject,  the  matter  of  listing  books  for  the  various 
departments  of  high  school  work  was  also  taken  up  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  separate  sections. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  program  of  studies  was 
concerned  with  the  matter  of  elementary  science  in  the  high 
school.  The  committee  recorded  its  belief  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  course  in  elementary  science  covering  two  years 
would  be  of  value  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  science 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  altho  it  is  recognized 
that  a  course  of  this  sort  would  be  impracticable  in  many 
of  them.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  organize  a  two  years' 
course  it  is  recommended  that  a  shorter  course  be  included 
in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  schools. 

Harvard  The  reports  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 

University  President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard 

College,  for  19 14-15,  is  a  volume  of  573  pages. 

The  most  notable  change  in  the  college  during  the  past 
year,  says  President  Lowell,  was  the  opening  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  halls.  The  time  for  weighing  final  results  achieved 
in  this  new  departure  will  not  come,  affirms  the  report, 
until  more  than  one  class  has  lived  in  them,  and,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  view,  the 
breaking  up  of  groups  with  a  similar  origin  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  an  opportunity  for  friendship  among  men  from 
different  environments,  is  incapable  of  exact  measurement. 
It  is  shown,  however,  that  the  record  in  scholarship  was 
better  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  inference  is  drawn 
that  assembling  the  men  in  large  dormitories  has,  at  least, 
not  lessened  their  attention  to  study.  President  Lowell 
sees  in  the  new  arrangement  only  a  phase  of  a  general  ten¬ 
dency,  as  he  states  it,  to  be  observed  in  all  American  col¬ 
leges,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  strongest  possible 
influences  for  good  to  bear  upon  the  student,  instead  of 
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merely  offering  opportunities  to  be  seized  or  neglected  as  he 
may  please.  The  following  sentences  are  worthy  of  being 
quoted  in  their  entirety,  since  they  plainly  reflect  an  attitude 
that  may  well  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  times : 

“The  unlimited  elective  system  presented  to  the  student 
the  broadest  and  most  diversified  opportunities,  placing 
upon  him  the  responsibility  of  making  a  wise  use  of  them. 
The  attention  of  the  college  authorities  was  naturally 
directed  to  the  list  of  courses  given,  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  offering  as  rich,  as  varied,  as  comprehensive  as  possible; 
and  the  conscientious  instructor  strove  to  make  his  own 
course  as  valuable  as  he  could.  Save  in  the  case  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  distinction  in  a  special  field,  or  men  who  proposed 
to  carry  their  studies  in  one  subject  far,  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  an  instructor  to  inquire  what  courses  other  than  his  own 
a  student  might  be  taking,  or  might  thereafter  elect.  Nor 
was  it  the  business  of  anyone  but  the  student  himself. 
The  single  course  inevitably  became  the  unit  in  college 
education,  and  the  degree  was  conferred  upon  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  a  fixt  number  of  those  units.  They  might  be 
well  or  badly  selected;  they  might  form  a  consistent  whole, 
or  be  disconnected  fragments  of  knowledge,  according  to 
the  earnestness  and  wisdom  of  the  student.  If  he  se¬ 
lected  well,  he  obtained  an  excellent  education,  not  because 
he  had  to  his  credit  so  many  units,  but  because  he  had  so 
chosen  them  that  together  they  gave  him  the  development 
he  required.” 

The  single  course,  it  is  further  stated,  is  not  and  can  not 
be  the  true  unit  in  education.  “The  real  unit  is  the  stu¬ 
dent.  He  is  the  only  thing  in  education  that  is  an  end  in 
itself.  To  send  him  forth  as  nearly  a  perfected  product 
as  possible  is  the  aim  of  instruction,  and  anything  else, 
the  single  course,  the  curriculum,  the  discipline,  the  in¬ 
fluences  surrounding  him,  are  merely  means  to  the  end, 
which  are  to  be  judged  by  the  way  they  contribute  and  fit 
into  the  ultimate  purpose.  To  treat  the  single  course  as  a 
self-sufficient  unit,  complete  in  itself,  is  to  run  a  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  the  end  in  the  means  thereto.” 
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In  the  college,  the  report  continues,  “the  problem  of 
making  the  student,  instead  of  the  course,  the  unit  in 
education  is  more  difficult  than  in  other  parts  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  because  general  education  is  more  intangible,  more 
vague,  and  less  capable  of  precise  analysis  and  definition, 
than  training  for  a  profession.  Nevertheless,  in  the  college 
some  significant  steps  have  been  taken  which  tend  in  this 
direction.”  The  first  of  these  steps  is  the  requirement 
that  every  student  must  concentrate  six  of  his  seventeen 
courses  in  some  definite  field,  and  must  distribute  six  more 
among  other  subjects  after  consultation  with  an  instructor 
appointed  to  advise  him.  The  second  step  is  that  taken 
by  the  division  of  history,  government,  and  economics, 
in  the  requirement  of  a  general  examination  at  graduation 
for  students  concentrating  in  that  division.  The  exami¬ 
nation,  which  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  representing  the 
three  departments  within  the  division,  is  to  be  distinct 
from  that  in  the  courses  elected,  and  is  to  include  not  only 
the  ground  covered  in  them,  but  also  the  general  field  with 
which  they  have  dealt,  and  the  knowledge  needed  to  connect 
them.  A  third  step  is  the  provision  that  the  comrses  elected 
by  a  student  for  concentration  in  history  and  literature 
must  be  approved  by  the  “committee  on  degrees  with  dis¬ 
tinction.”  Still  another  departure  from  the  practise  of  count¬ 
ing  by  courses  is  the  requirement  that  every  student  shall 
show  his  ability  to  read  ordinary  French  and  German  at 
sight — which,  as  the  report  remarks,  is  a  test  of  capacity 
acquired,  and  not  of  tasks  performed.  “All  these  changes,” 
continues  the  report,  “are  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
mechanical  view  of  education  which  is  the  bane  of  the 
American  system.” 

President  Lowell  gives  considerable  space  to  the  question 
of  military  training  and  concludes  that  since  our  colleges 
are  obviously  not  military  schools  they  can  not  properly 
make  themselves  such.  It  would  be  wise,  he  states  in  con¬ 
clusion,  for  our  civilian  colleges  to  leave  drill  entirely  to 
the  summer  camps,  to  which  he  gives  full  approval,  and 
to  confine  the  military  instruction  that  may  be  given  in 
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term  time  to  those  elements  of  an  officer’s  duty  which  are 
appropriate  to  a  college  curriculum,  of  which  there  are 
many  quite  as  well  adapted  for  intellectual  study  as  other 
subjects  taught  in  college.  Suggestions  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  such  instruction  upon  the  basis  of  cooperation 
between  the  colleges  and  the  national  military — and  naval 
— authorities  are  given  with  some  amount  of  detail. 

The  most  notable  change  within  the  year  in  the  aspect 
of  the  university,  says  the  report,  has  been  produced  by 
the  completion  of  the  Widener  Memorial  Library.  The 
largest  single  gift  of  the  year  is  the  endowment  of  $125,000 
for  the  James  J.  Hill  Professorship  of  Transportation.  The 
greatest  need  of  the  university  is  still  increased  endowment. 
To  avoid  chronic  deficits,  tuition  fees  were  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  Harvard  College,  the  Graduate  Schools  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Business  Administration,  the 
Schools  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
the  Bussey  Institution,  to  $200.  In  the  Medical  School 
the  fee  is  already  $200;  in  the  Engineering  School,  under 
the  agreement  with  the  Institute  of  Technology,  it  is  $250. 

In  connection  with  the  president’s  report  there  are,  as 
usual,  the  special  reports  of  the  various  deans  and  directors, 
the  librarian  and  other  university  officers.  The  treasurer’s 
report  in  its  arrangement  and  detail  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  such  statements  issued  by  an  institution  of  learning. 

Association  of  On  January  14,  1915,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
American  colleges  presidents  met  in  Chicago  and  or¬ 

ganized  the  new  Association  of  American 
Colleges.  The  proceedings,  says  Bulletin  No.  i  of  the 
Association,  were  opened  with  prayer.  “The  purpose  of 
the  Association,’’  according  to  the  constitution  adopted, 
“shall  be  the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  higher  education  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  denominational  colleges  in  the  United  States 
which  shall  become  members  of  this  Association,  and  the 
discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  questions  and  plans  as 
may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  the  institutions  in  the 
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membership  of  the  Association.”  “All  colleges  which  con¬ 
form  to  the  definition  of  a  minimum  college  given  in  the 
by-laws,”  continues  the  document,  ‘‘may  become  members 
of  this  Association.  Colleges  which  do  not  conform  to  this 
definition  may  become  associate  members.”  The  by-law 
referred  to  states  that  ‘‘in  order  to  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  this  Association,  institutions  shall  require  fourteen  units 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  and  shall  also  require 
one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  for  graduation; 
but  the  latter  requirement  may  be  waived  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Association.”  President  Kelly,  of  Earlham 
College,  was  elected  president. 

The  Association  thus  launched  listened  at  its  five  sessions 
to  addresses  and  discussions  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
President  King,  of  Oberlin  College,  spoke  on  the  moral  and 
religious  phases  of  education;  President  Penrose,  of  Whit¬ 
man  College,  on  the  relation  of  the  Association  to  existing 
associations.  Chancellor  McCormick,  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  answered  the  question.  Shall  the  denomina¬ 
tional  or  independent  colleges  ask  for  state  support?  nega¬ 
tively,  and  stated  his  conclusion  that  state  support  involves 
at  least  some  measure  of  state  control,  which  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  independency,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  de¬ 
nominational  control,  on  the  other.  Under  the  general 
head  of  the  manner  in  which  the  executive  of  a  college 
can  best  employ  time  and  put  forth  effort.  President  Harris, 
of  Northwestern  University,  discust  work  on  the  campus, 
and  President  Holden,  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  vrork  in 
the  field.  President  Baer,  of  Occidental  College,  in  answer 
to  the  question.  Shall  the  executive  teach?  beheved  that 
‘‘the  president  of  a  college  should  teach  some.”  Additional 
papers  were:  The  present  day  American  college,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Main,  of  Grinnell  College;  The  place  and  function  of 
the  denomination  college  in  education,  by  President  Craw¬ 
ford,  of  Allegheny  College;  The  woman’s  college  by  President 
Guth,  of  Goucher  College.  Dr.  Capen,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  at  the  concluding  session,  spoke 
on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  college  efficiency 
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and  standardization,  and  Chancellor  Brown,  of  New  York 
University,  on  collegiate  education  as  a  national  problem. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  which  are  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  3,  was 
held  in  Chicago,  January  20-22,  1916.  President  Kelly’s 
address  was  on  the  sphere  and  possibilities  of  the  Association ; 
and  papers  were  read  on  The  junior  college,  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  on  Lessons  from  the 
municipal  universities  for  the  American  colleges,  by  President 
Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  on  The  relation 
of  the  college  course  to  vocational  training,  by  President 
Sharpless,  of  Haverford  College;  on  Academic  freedom, 
by  President  Welch,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  and  on 
The  academic  budget,  by  PrCvSident  Godfrey,  of  Drexel 
Institute.  President  King,  of  Oberlin  College  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Altho  a  late  comer  in  an  already  long  line,  there  is 
without  a  doubt,  if  its  program  is  carried  out,  still  room  for 
the  new  Association.  President  Kelly’s  address  explains 
that  it  is  “not  a  standardization  agency,’’  tho  that  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  pity;  it  is  “not  an  implement  of  defense,’’  tho 
that  is  still  more  unfortunate;  it  is  “not  an  implement  of 
conquest,’’  but  would  aspire,  as  he  puts  it,  to  become  an 
instrument  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  college,  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  college,  and  to  make  better  colleges. 

Many  of  the  addresses  and  discussions  of  the  initial  meet¬ 
ing  are  characterized  by  the  usual  emotion  of  organization, 
but  both  bulletins  contain  much  that  is  of  pertinent  and 
permanent  value. 

There  is  now  passing  thru  the  press  a  carefully  made 
analytical  index  to  volumes  26-50  (June,  1903-December, 
1915)  of  the  Educational  Review.  This  index  will  greatly 
aid  librarians,  teachers  and  students  in  the  quick  and  ready 
use  of  the  Review  for  purposes  of  study  and  reference. 
Orders  for  this  analytical  index  will  now  be  received.  The 
price  of  the  volume  is  $3.00  plus  twelve  cents  for  domestic 
postage. 


